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Editorial 
KX 
Are Our Public Secondary Schools Really ‘‘Free’’? 


For many years Americans have boasted about their “free’’ sys- 
tem of public high-school education. Constant repetition of such 
a statement tends to convince both the public and the teachers that 
it is true. But rather startling and uncomfortable reflection is 
caused by an intelligent analysis of the facts. In the December 
issue of The American Teacher Harold Hand shows that (1) the 
child from the family of lower economic status is eliminated from 
school so fast that he is likely never to get into or complete high 
school; (2) in the opinion of 150 secondary-school principals repre- 
senting almost every state, the average cost to a pupil to attend 
their respective institutions for one year was $7.50; (3) studies car- 
ried on in eight different high schools in California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and Ohio showed that the 
average yearly expenditure per pupil was around $104. 

We should note first here the wide margin which separates the 
$7.50 estimate of the principals from the average of $104 actually 
obtained from the students themselves. It is a pity if high school 
administrators are actually as ignorant of high-school costs as these 
studies seem to indicate. 

For what do high-school pupils have to spend this amount of 
extra money? There are special and general fees of all kinds—for 
musical, dramatic, and general entertainment performances; for 
class and club dues; for supplementary books and materials and 
for the library; for student activities and interscholastic contests; 
for laboratory materials and supplies; for publications and for class 
rings; for parties and social functions; for excursions and gradua- 
tion costs. High-school organizations requiring special fees for their 
support have multiplied so rapidly that even the reasonably small 
secondary school may handle over one thousand dollars annually 
for these aspects. 

What can be done about this mounting cost to the individual 
student, a cost which is inevitably forcing more and more high- 
school pupils out of school because the lower economic status of 
their families makes it impossible for them to maintain a social 
position anywhere near that of those of more fortunate economic- 
income groups? Hand suggests that high-school faculties and stu- 
dents survey their own schools, eliminate those expensive activities 
of small or no educational value, and take steps to persuade parents 
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and school boards to finance all desirable educational experiences 
out of tax funds. A still more fundamental way would be to pro- 
vide Federal subsidies to boys and girls who would otherwise not 
be able to continue in high school. 


J. Minor Gwynn. 


Summer “‘ Workshops’’ and the High School 


In announcing a “workshop” on community education for the 
coming summer, the University of North Carolina quotes from 
the report of a Progressive Education Association Committee re- 
cently published by the University of Chicago Press to the effect 
that under the workshop procedure as developed in recent years, 
“the student brings a specific interest or problem which has arisen 
out of his experience as teacher and is afforded an opportunity to 
make an intensive study of the interest or problems; and group 
activities designed to meet his needs and those of his fellow stu- 
dents; the student is provided with easy access to the services of 
various staff members representing a variety of kinds of assistance.” 

As thus described the workshop procedure is valuable at any 
level, and the plans for workshops on a number of university cam- 
puses this summer indicate that it is to be carried on with elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college teachers alike. It has proved to be 
especially valuable, however, for high school teachers and principals 
at the present juncture, when significant changes are under way. 
A careful reading of Elizabeth Rose’s article in the January Journal 
and several of the articles in the present issue will show clearly 
how resourceful present-day high-school teachers need to be and 
how much they need the workshop experience. W.C.R. 


Federal Aid for Health Education 


It should not be difficult to make a case for adequate health 
care and education as an important part of the defense program. 
While conscription statistics are not yet available, there is evidence 
that tends to show physical fitness as a major problem. A well- 
planned and well-organized program in health and physical educa- 
tion and recreation has always offered great possibilities, but money 
has been lacking. Pending Congressional legislative proposals in 
this field have real promise; they would make funds available in 
the form of a positive grant by the Federal government and stimu- 
late the States to develop and carry forward an adequate program. 

O. K. C. 


Additional copies of the supplement to this issue, “A Story of 
North Carolina Youth,” intended for high-school social studies 
classes and community study groups, are available at 25 cents per 
copy, 6 copies for one dollar. Address the ScHoot JourNat, 
Box 810, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Educational News and Events 
KR 


Inter-American Cultural and Educational 
Programs 


More than a hundred visitors from Latin American countries 
are at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, this winter 
quarter. They come from seven different nations—eleven from Co- 
lombia, eleven from Ecuador, thirty-four from Chile, twenty from 
Peru, three from Uruguay, three from Argentina, and twenty-two 
from Brazil. They represent the interests of government and public 
life, health, education, social welfare, music and the fine arts. 

The Division of Cultural Relations of the United States Depart- 
ment of State, which has encouraged and made possible a number 
of such visitations, announced in January that it had extended in- 
vitations to thirty distinguished educational, professional and artis- 
tic leaders of the other American republics to visit the United 
States. Funds to defray the cost of these trips were provided in the 
Second Deficiency Act of 1940. Arrangements for the itineraries of 
the visitors are being worked out in cooperation with the colleges 
and universities of the United States. 

The interests of the persons invited include writing and jour- 
nalism, education, history, architecture, engineering, physiology, 
sociology and anthropology, music and the fine arts, and classical 
studies. Most of the visits will be made between now and April, 
1941, since the summer vacation periods in the South American 
countries usually run from the end of December to the last of 
March. 


Colleges and Universities Better Off Financially? 


Colleges and universities over the country fared better in 1939- 
40 than in the preceding year, according to a report on the finances 
of approximately 340 institutions recently made public by the 
United States Office of Education. 

The report, which was prepared by Henry G. Badger and Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, shows that collections from students for educational 
purposes amounted to nearly 4 percent more in 1939-40 than in 
1938-39; that National, State, and local governments increased their 
contributions by more than 2 percent; that private benefactions 
for current purposes increased 3 percent; and that revenue from 
sales and services of related activities increased 39 percent. Income 
from endowment funds increased 2 percent. At no time since 
1929-30, says the report, have earnings of endowment funds been 
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as high as in that year. In 1939-40 they were about nine tenths of 
the 1929-30 level. 

Private gifts and grants for current purposes, as announced by 
the 307 colleges and universities reporting regularly since 1929-30, 
stood at just under 11 million dollars that year. They dropped to 
less than 8 million in 1931-32 and have climbed to 13 million in 
1939-40—a net increase of 18 percent. 

A section of the report dealing with colleges for Negroes shows 
that from 1929-30 to 1939-40 these schools made a greater propor- 
tionate advance in income than was made by colleges attended by 
whites. In private philanthropy, however, colleges for Negroes suf- 
fered a reduction of more than 25 percent during the decade, 
whereas colleges for whites showed an increase of 20 percent. 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, which completed its five-year term of service on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, was renewed for a four-year period recently. ... A 
statement by the Educational Press Association of America quotes 
Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, as finding, on a nation-wide tour, local education 
programs lagging behind the national defense policies; “educational 
isolation is still the accepted position throughout the United 
States,” Mr. Redefer reports. ... In a recent letter to state, county, 
and local school officials, United States Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker discusses plans under which vocational train- 
ing facilities are to be made available to upwards of 300,000 Na- 
tional Youth Administration project workers. . 

Curriculum developments in Oklahoma, Ohio, Georgia, and 
Utah are featured in the January Curriculum Journal, publication 
of the Society for Curriculum Study. . . . In the same issue the 
place of the library in the “core curriculum” is discussed, and Allan 
Hulsizer tells how “experiences” were selected in making a cur- 
riculum for the Indians of the Dakotas. ... Dr. Mary Shattuck 
Fisher, chairman of the Child Study Department of Vassar College, 
was one of several authorities in child study who took part in a 
Columbia Broadcasting Company program in this field recently. 
. . . Case histories and what they mean for understanding youth 
of high-school age are described and discussed in Peter Blos’s “The 
Adolescent Personality,” just issued as the second of two major re- 
ports by the Adolescent Study of the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum. . . . Proceedings of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy are now available from the Chil- 
drens Bureau, Department of Labor, at Washington (Publication 
No. 266). 


Learning Democratic Control of Economic 
Organization 
S. R. LOGAN 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


N OUR Colonial days the people began to establish schools so 

that all might learn to read the Bible, and so enhance their 
chance to go to Heaven. Later, as they established popular govern- 
ment based on popular education, they were apparently thinking 
about making a Heaven on earth. “Thy Kingdom Come—.” 

Gradually, recognizing that wisdom. may come only from expe- 
rience, which is more than words, the people have been studying 
to make their schools a means of guided introduction to affairs. 
Education is ever-expanding, reflective, cooperative participation 
under competent guidance in the institutions of our times. Ideally 
the school is itself a community, striving to be self-governing. In it 
are the rudiments of our economic, political, social institutions. 
The curriculum is merely the highest grade and broadest gauge 
living to which members of a school are able to hold themselves 
and one another. 

GETTING OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Such participation involves reading and talking about events 
and problems, getting outside of the school to see men and women 
who are doing the various work of the world, and bringing such . 
people into the school itself. It involves using corresponding insti- 
tutions—social, political and economic—within and under the direc- 
tion of the school. The school as a community is half home, 
half state. It includes in a simple way almost every kind of prob- 
lem, or its germ, that is found in the world everywhere. 

As the school exists largely for the purpose of improving and 
extending popular sovereignty and reducing cultural lag generally, 
teaching is concerned: 

First, to lead students by analysis and evaluation into the dis- 
covery of cultural lags. 

Second, to lead students into reasoned efforts to make desirable 
changes in the conditions of life immediately surrounding them, in 
full consciousness of their implications with reference to the world 
at large; and, 

Third, to lead students into making and using the machinery of 
social control, always in the spirit of democracy. In this connection 
participation in representative government on the economic side 
should be assured in order that every person may come into his full 
estate as a sovereign citizen. 

Because democratic education was inadequate, our struggle to 
be rid of chattel slavery and to form a more perfect union polit- 
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ically broke out in war. Because education in the democratic proc- 
ess has not kept up with the growth of corporations and labor 
unions into powerful states of a sort, we have now a bitter struggle 
for supremacy between the rulers of investors of capital, and the 
rulers of investors of labor. There is such anarchy that productive 
effort often makes for destitution, and aggravates feudal inequali- 
ties and conflicts, all of this in spite of the fact that through educa- 
tion may be found a way to equality, cooperation, and abundance. 

In view of these crucial facts, should not all of the children of 
all the people have elementary practice in democratic control of 
organizations that produce and distribute? May they not have some 
practice in the responsible exercise of the office of elector, whether 
as shareholder or worker; of the office of employee; of the office of 
corporation board member; of the office of consumer; of the office 
of lawmaker, representing the entire public, making general laws 
for the regulation and encouragement of economic service? 


UNDERSTANDING DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


It is discouraging indeed to see how little attention is now given 
in the schools to the control aspect of our economic and social serv- 
ices. Schools which provide opportunity for studying and using the 
internal combustion engine, making and operating radio and re- 
ceiving sets, setting type and printing newspapers, experimenting 
with plants and animals, making food and clothing, operating ma- 
chines in shops, do not provide for the study and practice of repre- 
sentative self-government in industry, agriculture and the profes- 
sions. The system and spirit of control is the aspect which receives 
the least attention despite its central place in the battle of ballots 
or bullets outside the school. 

We may well try to bring the school more up to date and more 
to the front. A school which offers children no opportunity to make 
and use corporations under competent guidance is as inadequate 
today as would have been the educational processes of an Indian 
tribe three hundred years ago which did not include games with 
bow and arrow for the children of the wigwam. 

Our founding fathers realized and often declared that the suc- 
cess of our people in the management of their corporate affairs 
depended upon popular education. Wendell Phillips, at the close 
of the Civil War, was wont to point out that, having destroyed 
chattel slavery, the people were then ready to undertake a more 
difficult and essential labor, namely, the education of the corpora- 
tion in such fashion that it would support democracy by becoming 
itself more democratic in method and purpose. 

Americans are members at one and the same time of different 
kinds of corporations: “private” profit, “private” cooperative; “‘pri- 
vate” charitable or educational; and “public,” such as villages, 
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cities, and school districts; and other “public” corporations, such 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority and Port Authorities. All of us 
are inescapably members of “public” corporations. The great profit 
corporation, with its thousands of owners, workers, and customers, 
is coming to be thought of in the courts and elsewhere as “affected 
with the public interest,” essentially public in character; therefore 
properly subject to the same standards of ethics and devotion to 
the general welfare as are those corporations which are called cities, 
state universities, and the like. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CORPORATION 


Of all the machines in this big machine age, the corporation is 
the most important and offers the greatest challenge to education. 
This social contraption, in its various forms, profit and nonprofit, 
is the prevalent means whereby men and materials are brought to- 
gether to produce wealth and welfare. It is the great social machine 
which assembles machines of all kinds and sizes and puts myriads 
of mechanical slaves to work for man. It is an Aladdin’s lamp. As 
the bow and arrow with which the young Indians used to play was 
a means, not only of fun, but of survival and development of both 
person and tribe, so may the corporation become, through educa- 
tion, increasingly a means of personal growth and of mankind’s 
salvation. 

The cooperative, which is itself a corporation—a private cor- 
poration, if you please—whether it is operating within a school or 
outside, seems to be an excellent teacher of corporations. Its pur- 
pose and method are those of education and democracy. It demon- 
strates that corporate owning need not be divested of responsibility; 
that efficient large-scale operation on the federal principle is possi- 
ble without sacrificing decentralization and control from the bottom 
up; that the principle of universal manhood suffrage versus severe 
property qualification is as valid in the so-called economic state as 
it is in the so-called political state; that there is no conflict between 
democratic business and democratic government—quite the oppo- 
site; that business may be of such character that it does not require 
for its control great power in Washington; that sharing and abun- 
dance for all is a more practical ideal than profit for a few through 
scarcity; that there is a new frontier of economic expansion for 
adventuresome young men and women who have initiative and a 
spirit of cooperation rather than personal domination; that business 
and industry may again become a means of self-education of adults 
and children together through projects based on appetites common 
to all; that union, with liberty, is the natural fruit of enterprise 
which is of, by and for the people, and which undercuts group 
conflict and class-consciousness. 

It is good to have profit enterprise, public enterprise, and co- 
operative enterprise side by side in the free atmosphere of the free 
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school, where devotion to the public welfare is paramount. Each 
form of ownership and operation is capable of influencing the 
others beneficially. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the experience of responsible 
participation in corporate ownership of the various sorts is not only 
good for children, but also for teachers; voting in political elections 
since the enfranchisement of women has fitted teachers to be better 
companions for children. Economic enfranchisement by way of the 
cooperative is within easy reach of those who want it. All of us 
have economic suffrage as citizens of municipality, state, and na- 
tion. Profit corporations are a bit more exclusive, but perhaps that 
is an added reason for teachers and preachers to acquire voice and 
vote in them. 


Wuat One Scuoor Dors Asout It 


So much for the theory. Now for the practice. May I illustrate 
by reference to a school which I know well? 

All of the teachers are well informed about the present, and 
they care a great deal about the future. A good proportion belong 
to a local cooperative society. A few are active in promoting de- 
mocracy within the labor union. All follow closely the views and 
acts of our elected officials, local and national, and they exercise 
their suffrage at the polls eagerly. Many own some stock in profit 
corporations, and all own more or less property individually. All 
are members of professional organizations, most of them active. 
Many are actively associated with groups in the village and city, 
such as Rotary, Choir, Neighborhood Circles, Civil Liberties Com- 
mittees, Civic Medical Center, American Legion. A number spon- 
sor civic committees and business enterprises in the school. 

The School Council, which is representative of all of the people 
of the school, regardless of age and office, and includes, ex officio, 
the heads of the school business enterprises, provides the legisla- 
tion under which cooperative, profit and public enterprise may be 
started and operated in the school. Business undertakings are not 
permitted unless they seem sufficiently needed for economic services 
and educational experience to justify their sharing the children’s 
time along with the books, classes and activities of other sorts. 

These corporate enterprises are considered laboratory equip- 
ment by the Social Studies department. The writing and speaking 
and figuring which a student does in connection with their opera- 
tion is an excellent part of his courses in English and arithmetic, 
and there is similar correlation with shop, dramatics, typing, sci- 
ence, publications, and other departments. Each has a faculty spon- 
sor. The sponsor of the School Bank is supervisor of accounts and 
auditor for all of the enterprises, and she also assists with the pub- 
lication of a sort of business journal. Boards of directors meet 
weekly and membership meetings are held several times yearly. 
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There is no proxy voting, and all stockholders must surrender their 
holdings to their companies at par value when they leave the school. 
Each of the three types of corporate ownership and operation is 
demonstrated by one or more enterprises. 


EXAMPLES OF SCHOOL CORPORATIONS 


Perhaps there is space to tell you specifically about one or two. 

Let us take first the Mutual Insurance Company. Children 
sometimes dropped their dishes from their trays on to the cement 
floor at lunch time with disastrous financial consequences. There 
was much sympathy for them among other children. The matter 
came up repeatedly in the School Council, which meets weekly, and 
consists of about fifty-five children and the principal. Finally one 
of the children in Council proposed that people especially inter- 
ested get a teacher for a sponsor, and organize an insurance com- 
pany, by means of which the financial blow might be softened. 

The organization and operation of a small insurance company 
within an arithmetic or social studies class had been undertaken 
from time to time with little success. Now, after several months of 
reading and discussion and consultation with an insurance broker, 
who undertook to act as special consultant, an insurance company 
was to be launched within the school itself, and to be incorporated 
under the laws of the School Council. 

The Board of Directors conducted a study to determine what 
the yearly breakage had amounted to during the previous three 
years, and how much this would be per person. This figure was 
established as the price of a policy which would pay the unfortu- 
nate member 75% of his loss from accidental breakage of dishes. 
Soon there was a large membership. The members were eager to 
reduce hazards, with the result that there was a handsome dividend, 
or refund, at the end of the first year. A number of members be- 
came interested in insurance, not only in the school but in the 
country as a whole. During the investigation of insurance com- 
panies, which was conducted by Senator O’Mahoney and his com- 
mittee, they made clippings of newspaper and magazine accounts 
and brought them to the attention of their social studies classes. 
They obtained a better understanding of the basic elements of 
insurance than many adults have. Now they are studying proposals 
for the extension of insurance to meet other needs in the school. 


A ScHoot Crepir UNION 


A credit union has been in successful operation in the school 
for several years. Its organization followed a suggestion made by an 
important official of one of the leading banks of the country. The 
chief promoter was the thirteen-year-old son of an enthusiastic 
member of a local cooperative. He was himself a member of the 
credit union operated within the membership of that cooperative. 
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The credit union is incorporated under the laws of the school 
to encourage savings, to provide small loans as needed by members, 
and to afford experience in the control of credit. No one whose 
reputation for meeting his obligations is poor is admitted to mem- 
bership. Loans are made on character and ability only, not on col- 
lateral. Until this year no co-signers were wanted. Now members 
are expected to provide a fellow member as a co-signer for any 
amount above 50 cents. The maximum loan is 75 cents. Although 
total transactions last year amounted to about $700.00, the needs 
of members were not sufficient to keep the money on deposit loaned. 
Therefore, the members are now studying the question of invest- 
ment of excess funds. Questions being asked are: What investments 
are safe? Is the return sufficient? What kind of work do we want 
our money to be doing? 

Another school enterprise, the Conservation Authority, which is 
developing a nursery, needs some additional capital. The credit 
union members are asking themselves whether such investment 
would be sufficiently safe. They are apparently not much concerned 
about the rate of interest; they would like to help this organization 
to grow trees for the school grounds. 

There are also: a profit company engaged in raising and selling 
rabbits, mice and chicks, renting pets and cages, selling feed and 
giving instruction to small children in the care of pets; a coopera- 
tive, manufacturing and distributing school supplies, operating an 
exchange whereby outgrown skates, football suits, etc., may be sal- 
vaged, and stamping pens and other articles with names of owners; 
a print shop exemplifying public ownership and operation and us- 
ing its income for the purchase of equipment; an apiary which 
lends a bit of the zest of adventure to school life, and several other 
corporate enterprises. 

Children are becoming familiar with corporate machinery, and 
accustomed to using it in a democratic manner for the general wel- 
fare. There is no ground for objection from anyone who really 
believes in genuinely free enterprise and the American way. There 
is ground for hearty approval from all except those who are com- 
mitted exclusively to financial feudalism, totalitarianism, or some 
other ism which is intolerant of competition, freedom’ of enquiry, 
and popular sovereignty. 

These undertakings provide common interest and common lan- 
guage to bridge the gaps between urban child and urban father and 
between “education” and business. In rural schools they would 
help the people to understand and use corporate machinery in the 
democratic way and for democratic purposes. They elicit the fa- 
vorable interest of all who value genuinely free enterprise. 
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The Curriculum Development Program 
in Monroe County Schools 


H. M. BROCK 
Principal, Beatrice, Alabama 


HE teachers of Monroe County, Alabama, began an or- 

ganized study program in 1935, following suggestions made 
by the State Department of Education. The initial step was an 
attempt to evaluate the existing educational program in the light 
of criteria set up by the Steering Committee of the Alabama Cur- 
riculum Development Program. The results of this survey indi- 
cated clearly that there was a tremendous gap between educational 
theory and educational practice in so far as Monroe County schools 
were concerned. Teachers and administrators alike began to ques- 
tion seriously the philosophy of education which governed their 
actions. Out of this attitude of questioning arose an intensive and 
exhaustive examination of the points of view held by frontier 
educational thinkers. Evidences of this study are reflected in the 
programs of the schools of the county. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe three phases of the 
current study program: (1) the county organization, (2) individ- 
ual school programs, and (3) changes in teaching practices which 
are related to the study program and which grow out of it. 


County ORGANIZATION 


The study program is guided by a committee designated as the 
Curriculum Planning Committee. The membership of this com- 
mittee is determined in the following manner: 


1. The chairman is appointed by the County Superintendent. 

2. The Elementary Supervisor and General Consultant are ex- 
officio members of the committee. 

3. The chairman of the Primary, Intermediate, Junior High and 
Senior High groups form the nucleus of the committee. (All 
teachers of the county are classified according to the grades 
they teach, and automatically become members of one of the 
groups mentioned above. Each group elects its own chair- 
man.) 

4. The chairman is authorized to appoint additional members 
to insure adequate representation of the schools of the 
county. Three members have been appointed by the chair- 
man this year. 


This committee is charged with the responsibility of setting up 
the long-view program, arranging programs for each county-wide 
teachers’ meeting, preparing study guides’ for each county-wide 
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teachers’ meeting, and preparing a bulletin at the end of the year 
which reports progress. 

Toward the close of the school year a mimeographed sheet is 
distributed to all teachers, outlining the long-view county-wide pro- 
gram, the objectives for the current year, proposed objectives for 
the coming year; then each teacher is invited to add proposed 
objectives which might be incorporated in the program. Upon the 
return of these sheets to the Planning Committee, tabulations are 
made, the objectives for the coming year are determined, and are 
made known to the teachers through the medium of the bulletin 
which is distributed shortly after the close of school. In this man- 
ner teachers are given an opportunity to revise the long-view pro- 
gram as occasion demands, and, at the same time, to determine 
objectives for the coming year. 

County-wide assemblies of teachers and principals are held four 
times a year. From four to six weeks before each meeting occurs, 
the Planning Committee prepares the program which is based upon 
those objectives set up by the teachers the preceding spring. Each 
meeting lasts four hours, the time being divided during the current 
vear into three periods as follows: 

1. General session, one hour and fifteen minutes. Fundamental 
problems of the curriculum development program are dis- 
cussed under the leadership of the general consultant, an 
extension worker from the University of Alabama. 

.Group meetings, one hour and forty-five minutes. As _pre- 
viously indicated, teachers are divided into four groups: Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, Junior High and Senior High. Consid- 
eration of the theme of the general session is pushed further 
by panel groups under the leadership of the group chairman. 

3. Study of reading problems, in group meetings, one hour. The 

general consultant is a specialist in the field of reading. All 
teachers are invited to participate in this period of study; 
however, the emphasis is placed on the problems of a par- 
ticular group, such as the Primary, Intermediate, Junior High 
or Senior High group. 


Study guides for the use of teachers in preparing for county- 
wide meetings are made by the Planning Committee at the time 
each program is prepared. These study guides pose questions di- 
rectly related to the theme of the meeting and include a rather 
complete bibliography. Before the county-wide meeting, each 
school builds at least one faculty meeting around these questions. 
Also, these questions form the basis for discussions in the group 
meetings mentioned above. 

One of the most important elements of the county organization 
is the Principals’ Association. The principals meet shortly after the 
Planning Committee has prepared the program for the next 
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county-wide meeting; at this time the forthcoming program is ex- 
plained and discussed in detail. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The philosophy of education subscribed to by Monroe County 
teachers decrees that the individual school program must meet the 
needs of its particular children. Efforts are made continuously to 
determine their needs by means of faculty conferences, conferences 
with lay groups, and surveys of various aspects of the environment. 
As these data accumulate, the individual school is charged with 
the responsibility of adjusting its program to the indicated needs. 

Since the county-wide objectives are determined by the teachers 
of all the schools of the county, it is logical to assume that the 
county-wide teachers’ meetings deal with problems more or less 
common to the entire system. An examination of the individual 
school programs indicates that the current practice is to maintain 
a close relationship with the county program. 


CHANGES IN TEACHING PRACTICES 


All elementary schools of the county have reorganized their 
programs so as to provide one long period each day at which time 
they center their work around some phase of the “Major Areas of 
Living,” as set out in the State Curriculum Development Program. 
These “Major Areas of Living” are home life, recreation, trans- 
portation and communication, production and consumption, and 
citizenship. In so far as possible the work of the remainder of the 
day is correlated with the large unit which is being developed at 
that time. 

The five high schools of the county are experimenting with the 
core curriculum. One school has organized its seventh and tenth 
grade programs around the core curriculum; three schools have 
organized their seventh, eighth, and tenth grade programs around 
the core; one school has organized its seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grade programs around the core. The original plan was to 
complete the reorganization of the high schools in three years, 
taking one year of junior high and one year of senior high each 
year. Certain schools felt that they could progress more rapidly, 
hence the lack of uniformity at the present stage. 

The junior high schools devote from two and one-half to three 
hours to the core, displacing the separate subjects of English, social 
studies, science and occupational studies on the daily schedule. 
Units of work are developed around certain phases of the Major 
Areas of Living, listed above. The remainder of the day is devoted 
to drill in such fundamental skills as English grammar and arith- 
metic, and to pursuing the special interests of pupils, as individual 
needs indicate. 
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The senior high schools allot from two to two and one-half 
hours to the core, displacing the separate subjects of English and 
the social studies on the daily schedule. As in the junior high 
schools, units of work are developed around certain phases of the 
Major Areas of Living. Pupils are given two credits on the per- 
manent record cards, one for English and one for social studies. 
In addition to the core, pupils are allowed to elect two subjects, 
such as biology, agriculture, algebra, typewriting, et cetera. Such 
special interests as dramatics, glee club, debating, and the pursuit 
of hobbies are provided for by all high schools. 

Certain definite changes in teaching practices as the results of 
the reorganization are clearly discernible to one who has been in 
the system since 1935. Those which stand out most prominently 
are listed here in the belief that they will prove of interest to others 
engaged in similar programs: 

1. A greater opportunity for pupils to participate in planning 
and evaluating their work is afforded by this type of organi- 
zation. 

2. More attention is given to meeting individual needs. 

3. More emphasis is being placed on creative work. A visit to 
any school in the county will convince the skeptic. 

4. Pupils are reading a greater volume and variety of material. 
Classroom libraries have been established in many instances. 

5. Teachers are breaking away from the practice of using one 
textbook as the basis for a given course. 

6. Classrooms are being made into more attractive places of 
work. 

7. Assembly programs grow out of the activities of the core. 

8. Better forms for reporting progress to parents are constantly 
being devised. 

g- Materials bureaus have been established in many of the 
schools. 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that Monroe County 
teachers make only two claims for the program which is being 
developed: first, the present program more nearly meets the needs 
of Monroe County pupils than did the former program; second, 
the program is being developed by Monroe County teachers them- 
selves. This means simply that the program has not been dictated 
from above. Due credit should be given, of course, to the writers 
of professional books which have provided many helpful ideas and 
suggestions, to summer-school teachers who have shown an interest 
in the program, to the county consultants who have labored faith- 
fully, and to the county administration, with the elementary super- 
visors, for continuous encouragement. Nevertheless, the final re- 
sponsibility for the development of the program rests upon the 
teachers of Monroe County. 


A Program for Individualizing 
High-School Science 


LEON HICKS 
Supervisor of Science, Montevallo High School, Montevallo, Alabama 
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NTIL the year 1939-40 the science work in the Montevallo 

High School had been largely traditional subject-matter 
teaching. The few instances when we departed from traditional 
work consisted of, first, a broad health unit with a biology class in 
1938-39, an activity unit on electricity with a physics class in 1937- 
38, some activity work with Junior-III students on the weather in 
1938-39. 

Beginning with the year 1939-40, the curriculum of the entire 
high school was reorganized in an attempt to take care of the needs, 
interests, and concerns of children. With this reorganization, the 
science department has come to serve a threefold purpose: first, to 
serve students who have some special interest along scientific lines, 
or who are interested in working on some special science project; 
second, to serve students who are interested in science but have no 
special problems; third, those students who are planning to enter 
college and will need certain courses in science. 


WokRKING ON SPECIAL SCIENCE PROJECTS 


Students from the first group mentioned, those who have some 
special interest along scientific lines or wish to work on some spe- 
cial science projects, will have in mind what they wish to do. They 
are encouraged to make their own plans for solving their problems, 
or to plan as much as possible. The instructor helps them in de- 
fining and analyzing their problems, in securing information, and 
in planning a method of procedure. As an example, a student is 
interested in studying radio. When he comes to the laboratory and 
states his problem, the instructor asks him to make plans for this 
study. He makes his own plan so far as possible and then with the 
help of the instructor furthers these plans and begins work. He is 
left on his own as much as possible but is given what help and 
guidance he needs. This project may be a long- or short-time 
project. 

With the second group, those who are interested in science but 
have no special problems, the instructor discusses carefully their 
work in other departments and their interests outside of school and 
suggests problems. After a definite decision is made as to the prob- 
lem the procedure is very much the same as with the first group. A 
special effort is made to center their science work around their 
homeroom work. (Homeroom refers to a period of 80 to 120 min- 
utes in which students work on both individual and group prob- 
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lems under supervision of a guidance teacher.) As an example, a 
certain group was studying South America. Some of the pupils in 
this group were coming to the science room with no definite prob- 
lems. By conferring with them, visiting their homeroom, and offer- 
ing suggestions as to how science could contribute to this study, 
these students were guided into an investigation of the natural 
resources of South America. 

With the third group, students who prefer taking textbook 
courses in science, arrangements are made whereby they take these 
courses as a special interest group. They use textbooks and are 
given definite assignments, and a check-up is made as often as pos- 
sible. They are assigned experimental work to do in relation to 
their textbook work. 

A Typicat Day’s Work 

The students comprising the above groups come to the science 
room at any time during the day and may stay as long as they care 
to, providing of course, they have no responsibilities in other rooms 
which would prevent their staying. Students usually work individ- 
ually or in small groups and come to the science room at about the 
same hour each day although that is not absolutely necessary. A 
typical period of work for any day is about as follows: 

Two students are working on a loud speaker for a radio which 
is to be used in their speech work. 

One student is building a pocket radio. 

Three students are testing water from their homes in connection 
with a health unit of their homeroom. 

Three students are making a study of vitamins, also related to a 
health unit of their homeroom. 

Three students are doing chemistry experiments which have 
been assigned in connection with their textbook work in chemistry. 

Three students are planning how to make an electric score 
board for the gymnasium. 

Seven students are taking a textbook course in senior science. 

Five students are working problems of their physics course. 

Two students are stuffing an owl. This is a short-time special- 
interest project. 

Four students are taking a junior-science course. 

The instructor is moving back and forth among the different 
groups, discussing, offering suggestions, and checking on them. The 
students who are taking courses are not having a class in the usual 
sense but are working as a small group in their special field. 

After the work is begun, frequent conferences with each indi- 
vidual or small group are necessary in order that the work may con- 
tinue and plans may be made for solving new problems which arise. 
Students are encouraged to draw final conclusions only after every 
angle of a problem has been thoroughly investigated. 
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A check-up is made on the students’ work by a check list. This 
check sheet was worked out by the students themselves and includes 
the following items: 


a. Absent from school 
b. Absent from class but excused 


. Present or absent. { 
c. Absent from class but not excused 


. On time. 


. Begins work promptly. 

. Continues work throughout period. 
. Works quietly. 

. Sticks to one problem until finished. 
. Reports when working elsewhere. 

. Hands in reports on time. 

. Considers others. 

. Works on science work. 

. Shows interest in work. 

. Finds own problems to work on. 

. Plans work well day by day. 

. Finds experimental work to do in connection with problem. 
. Considers all angles of a problem. 

. Draws conclusions from experiments. 
17- Thinks on his own. 

18. Does no complaining. 

19. Is careful with materials. 


In addition to this, each student turns in a short weekly report 
of his work and at the end of each nine weeks the instructor sends 


ents of each pupil. 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 


Obviously some difficulties are encountered. The following are 
some of the principal ones: getting students to recognize a science 
problem as a personal problem; helping students to realize that in 
the home and community they are constantly meeting science prob- 
lems; knowing just how much planning to do with certain stu- 
dents; locating and securing sufficient material in the form of books, 
pamphlets, and so on to satisfy special student interests. 

A program such as this seems to have a number of advantages. 
Since it serves as a laboratory for investigating and solving prob- 
lems which arise in other departments, the science work becomes 
more purposeful. More and more opportunities are presenting 
themselves for cooperation with the home economics, art, music, 
speech, and shop departments. A student develops a method of 
work which will be helpful in other fields. There is more oppor- 
tunity for developing responsibility and for teaching a pupil to 
evaluate his own work. The child has an opportunity to work on 
and solve problems related to his special interest. He can see how 
science is related to other things. 


a narrative report along with reports of other teachers to the par, 
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Teaching the Beginning of New Life 
W. A. ROBINSON anp BEULAH L. BOLEY 
Atlanta University Laboratory School, Atlanta, Georgia 
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ITH the introduction into our school some eight years ago 

of the “Morrison” learning units of the mastery type there 
began to develop very gradually, but very persistently, a critical, 
questioning attitude on our part toward both the materials and the 
techniques which had been formerly taken for granted in the biol- 
ogy course. 

As long as a basic text was used the interest of the pupils was 
largely in acquiring and memorizing facts more or less as they 
were presented chapter by chapter in the chosen textbook, and 
periodic mastery tests were used as a measure of progress and suc- 
cess. Some additional reading or laboratory activity was frequently 
motivated by the periodic report cards then in use in the school, 
which promised higher marks for the work beyond that “required” 
by the course, and always a few interested pupils could be encour- 
aged to use the “related” materials in the school library. Articles 
in magazines and newspapers were frequently brought to the 
teacher by alert pupils. 

At first the “Morrison” units were based upon the textbook 
material, but with continued use of work sheets containing more 
and more material from selected references, there was a gradual 
increase in the use of references to the growing number of inter- 
esting books in the library and to other textbooks besides the basic 
text which each pupil was required to own. After two or three 
years of this sort of modification of the teaching materials the basic 
text had lost its importance as the main source of information to 
such a degree that the teacher conceived the idea of attempting to 
teach the course without a basic textbook. 

The school library collection by this time was fairly adequate 
and the librarian agreed to cooperate by securing a number of 
additional references. From the pupils came the suggestion of pool- 
ing funds so as to increase the supply of the materials which were 
beginning to accumulate in the classroom library. So ‘with some 
trepidation on our part the course was begun one year without a 
basic text. 


A Freepom Lep to A More Democratic CuRRICULUM 


The new freedom seemed to suggest taking more liberties with 
the course, and occasionally pupils individually or in groups came 
to the teacher to propose “units” or questions that interested them. 
Boy scouts wanted to know more about snakes; black widow spider 
incidents suggested more intensive study of spiders and insects; per- 
sonal experiences and current articles aroused interests that brought 
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additional requests until it began to be quite apparent both to the 
teacher and to the classes that units of study could with profit be 
both suggested and planned with considerable participation by the 
pupils. 

Several difficulties from the teacher’s point of view began to 
appear. Along with a very evident increase in pupil interest and 
generally improved study habits and study skills, there appeared a 
danger of having so many individual and group interests being 
pursued at the same time that the teacher had difficulty in giving 
to some pupils the necessary amount of help without, at the same 
time, neglecting others who were slow by reason of poor reading 
and writing skills and other learning handicaps. But even that early 
stumbling effort at individualizing the classroom procedure paid 
so much in unexpected dividends of greater interest and increased 
purpose for both pupils and teacher that it was never a question of 
solving the problems by abandoning the method because we did 
not know how to use it well. Fortunately other teachers on the 
staff were developing similar techniques in their areas and it is 
enough to say here that in the end our troubles began to disappear 
and together we learned to give enough individual attention to 
those pupils who needed it most and gradually to withdraw help 
from those who could with profit make progress without so much 
of it. 

In the same way, as the effort increased to have the course 
answer more of the problems which the pupils considered impor- 
tant to them, pupil participation in the choice and planning of 
the units increased to the extent that finally the entire course was 
planned with their help, and subjects began to be studied which 
either were not broadly treated or were touched only slightly or 
not at all in traditional high-school biology courses built on text- 
books. 

WE Deve.tor New TECHNIQUES 


The techniques which finally evolved were somewhat as fol- 
lows: the course was introduced with an exploratory period long 
enough for the boys and girls to discover what sorts of questions a 
biology course should answer for them. Then with as full knowl- 
edge as possible of their relative value, the class would choose and 
arrange in tentative order a list of units that would, during the 
course of the year, allow them to study as many as possible of the 
biology interests that seemed most pertinent to them. 

As soon as this procedure was begun it became evident that 
pupils were much more interested in learning about themselves 
than they were in devoting time and effort to many of the subjects 
usually treated in high-school biology textbooks. The course be- 
came immediately much more social in its content. Interest seemed 
to grow out of very definite feelings of personal needs and an in- 
tellectual curiosity to know. 
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One of the first questions that pupils wanted answered was: 
How does a new life begin? Their original interest here was, how 
does it begin in man? High-school textbooks, even the best of 
them, did not contain sufficient information to satisfy their curios- 
ity. So, at this point new problems for the teacher began to appear. 

In our experience in the Laboratory School there have been 
three distinct problems to be faced and for which we have at- 
tempted to find what seemed to be the best solutions. 

First, what would be the attitude of patrons if we encouraged 
the pupils to find the answers to all their questions about reproduc- 
tion in man? On controversial subjects teachers feel secure in pre- 
senting the material between the covers of textbooks. The adoption 
of the textbook has given approval to whatever it contains. But 
when classes begin to build their own curriculums and select their 
own curriculum material the question of what may and what may 
not be included in certain subject areas takes on new importance. 


WE Deciwep To Do Our Own PIONEERING 


Three or four years ago the articles written by pioneering teach- 
ers in the professional magazines on the subject of teaching repro- 
duction in the high school led one to feel that it was highly im- 
portant for the school to secure the consent of the parents before 
material on this subject was presented. We considered this and 
came to the conclusion that any effort to secure this consent would 
sO exaggerate its importance and would cause such discussion in the 
home that neither the pupils nor the teacher could begin the study 
in a normal, frank, broad-minded atmosphere. 

After very careful and critical consideration by the teacher and 
the principal, and to some extent by the staff, it was finally decided 
that we would risk the chance that the study of this material would 
be so valuable to the pupils that parents would both understand 
and approve the innovation. 

The second problem for the teacher was, could the materials be 
handled in a class with boys and girls working together? We 
thought that they could. Our experience had been that boys and 
girls study, without the least bit of embarrassment, about reproduc- 
tion in other animals; they must live, work, and play together in 
life and would it not be possible that they might accomplish this 
living together more congenially if they knew each other better? 
Here again our decision against segregation was contrary to the 
advice given in the professional literature. On the other hand, the 
professional literature dealt usually with “sex education” as a 
course instead of placing it along with the other normal life func- 
tions of plants and animals. So for three years the tenth-grade boys 
and girls have with careful guiding done their studying together 
instead of in segregated groups from which there was the possibility 
that they would eventually compare notes without classroom super- 
vision. 
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The third problem centered around the reading material. The 
material on the subject in the textbooks is very limited and does 
not give enough information to satisfy the pupils. Recently there 
have been some excellent books written especially for adolescents. 
Some of them range in reading difficulty as low as the sixth grade. 
Among these are: “Biography of the Unborn” by Margaret Gilbert, 
“Growing Up” by Schweinitz, “Being Born” by Strain, and “Life 
and Growth” by Keliher. 

After the teacher with the help of the principal had arrived at 
some conclusions on these problems, the class was allowed to begin 
work on the unit, and for the past three years biology classes have 
developed a unit around the general subject of the beginning of 
new life. 

The approach to the unit has been no problem at all, because 
pupils in successive classes have already had questions rather defi- 
nitely in their minds and each class has rather early in the year 
presented questions that have led to the selection of the unit. 

Each year the questions have been more extensive and interest 
in the unit seems to be increasing. At least, it is more frankly ex- 
pressed. The work on the unit by the 1939-40 class is described in 
some detail in the remainder of this discussion. 

The main problems were to plan the unit so it would include 
all of their questions and to outline the procedures to be used 
throughout the work on the unit. 


PLANNING WoRK ON THE UNIT 


By consensus of opinion the class decided from their discussion 
that they wanted to find out how life begins. The next step was 
to plan the work on the unit. This was done by the class working 
together with the teacher. Different pupils presented the questions 
they wanted answered. These were evaluated as to their worth- 
whileness and whether or not they could be answered by the ma; 
terials and facilities at hand, and their practical value to the group. 
After the general outline of the unit was completed, the next step 
was to plan the procedure. The class this year included both plants 
and animals in their study. They decided to begin with the sim- 
plest animals and to work up through the animal kingdom finding 
the method or methods of reproduction. They proposed to work 
on plants in the same way. The class divided itself into groups 
according to their interests. The greater part of the class worked 
on reproduction in man. There were two groups working on 
plants, one with flowering plants and the other with the non-flower- 
ing group. The fourth group worked on animals beginning with 
the simplest ones and working up to the mammal group. 

As soon as the groups were formed the work phase of the unit 
began. At first the pupils were busy selecting their books and plan- 
ning individual procedures. The teacher’ was very busy advising 
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and helping pupils to select books at their own reading level. The 
spirit and atmosphere of the class has formerly depended on this 
selection being made rather successfully. “Being Born” and “Grow- 
ing Up” were used as lower-level reading material in the group 
working on human reproduction. “Science and Life” was the lower- 
level book for the group working on animals and “Science and 
Life” and “First Study of Botany” for the group working on plants. 

During this work period they made lists of new words, many 
diagrams and drawings and dissections, took careful notes, discussed 
their problems with each other and with the teacher, brought in 
articles from newspapers and magazines, and finally, they wrote up 
their problems in complete form to be filed in their individual 
folders. 


Many Discussions NECESSARY 


Many discussions were necessary for the group working on repro- 
duction in man. Some were for clarifying the vocabulary, others 
for interpreting reading material, but probably the most interesting 
and most valuable were the discussion periods in which they were 
convinced by their study that much of the popular type of informa- 
tion they already had was not accurate. This called for careful 
generalizing and evaluating. 

The class dissected male and female foetal pigs in order to study 
the reproductive organs in mammals. They studied the organs in 
a bird from a chicken that had been previously dissected and pre- 
served. They had at hand also the fish, the frog, the clam, the cray- 
fish, the grasshopper and the earthworm. The group working on 
plants used snapdragons from the green house, pine cones, sori 
from ferns, preserved moss plants, bread mold, a mushroom from 
one of the flower pots and algae from the aquarium. 

Two members of the group working on animals became espe- 
cially interested in birds. They incubated some eggs, using for this 
an incubator that had been built by one of the pupils in the first 
class to study reproduction in this way. Heat for the incubator was 
supplied by electricity regulated by a thermostat from an aquarium. 
They opened the eggs at various stages of incubation to show the 
progress made during a definite period of time. Their reading was 
done from “General Biology” by Wheat and Fitzpatrick and from 
a “Cornell Leaflet” by Lawrence Palmer (Teachers Number, Sep- 
tember, 1939). 

A rather wide selection of textbooks has been accumulated in 
the last few years. The pupils who have no reading difficulties used 
these books largely for their material about the plants and animals 
with the exceptions mentioned previously. 

As the various groups worked on their problems they found that 
the gestation period in mammals varied. This brought in a new 
problem that was not in the original outline. A few pupils took on 
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this extra problem. They were able to find their information in 
“Problems in Biology” by Beauchamp, Pieper, and Frank. 

After the majority of the pupils had completed their study, the 
class assembled for discussion periods during which they shared 
their information. Different pupils had charge of the discussions 
and the teacher became only another member of the discussion 
group. This period was usually very interesting. Each pupil was 
made to feel himself an important part of the group, free to make 
his own contribution. Discussions were usually free from fault find- 
ing and unpleasant criticism. Necessary criticisms were made pri- 
vately and quietly so as not to disturb the democratic feeling of 
the group. 

During the discussion phase of the unit many questions were 
asked which could not be answered by members of the class. These 
questions were recorded and were later divided by the class into 
groups according to the fields in which they would appear. 

After considerable discussion the question seemed to fall gen- 
erally into three groups to be answered by a physician, a psycholo- 
gist, and a biologist. 


KINDs OF QUESTIONS RAISED 


Some idea of the types of questions raised can be gained from 
the following list: 


1. What causes hermaphrodites? 

2. Is there more strain on the mother in the case of multiple birth? 

3- Does the practice of birth control do anything harmful to the health of 

the man or the woman? 

Does the age of the parents have any effect on the child? 

. Is the mother’s life in danger during the process of giving birth to the 

child? 

Do doctors think abortions will ever be legal? 

Do mothers act normal during the period of pregnancy? 

Why are children born deformed? 

What are some of the causes of miscarriages? 

. What are some of the things that cause the high death rate among 
infants? 

. Do nervous shocks experienced by the pregnant mother cause malforma- 
tions of the child? 


SH 


During the progress of the unit two things were evident. One 
that the pupils were very serious in their desire to learn about the 
process of reproduction, and the other that they had a great deal 
of incorrect information. Since a study of this topic would con- 
tinue after the class had finished its discussion it was thought ad- 
visable to invite some mothers in to listen to the discussion that 
was to be held with the physician. This idea was presented to the 
class and they chose three mothers from the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. After the questions were divided the class concluded that 
they did not have enough questions for either the psychologist or 
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the biologist at the time, so these groups of questions were saved 
so that they could be increased from later units. Later the psy- 
chologist spent two periods with the class after they had studied a 
unit covering the nervous system and mental hygiene. 

The particular physician whom we would invite was decided by 
a class vote and his discussion centered around the questions which 
were divided rather roughly under three heads—birth control, mal- 
formation, and care of the mother and the developing child. Three 
different pupils, each one taking a topic, read the questions for the 
physician. 

The reaction of the parents, probably, can best be discovered 
from statements made by them: 

“If these boys and girls get into trouble, they will do it with open eyes. 
We learned by experience. They will be much better prepared.” 

“That was a fine thing and they were so serious about it.” 

“Boys and girls need this information because they see so much in the 
movies. 

“This helped me a great deal because my boy was asking so many questions 
and I will know better now how to help him.” 


New Types or EVALUATION 


The next step was to discover to what extent we had achieved 
some of the purposes which the teacher and the class had in mind 
in undertaking the unit. 

A test on the application-of-principles was devised by the 
teacher and administered to give both pupils and teacher an idea 
as to how much real meaning had been taken on by some of the 
important principles studied in the unit. A vocabulary test was 
also administered. This was a matching test composed of a master 
list of words made by the pupils as they worked through the unit. 
The results on both tests were gratifying in that they showed con- 
siderable progress both in understanding the principles and in ac- 
quiring new words. 

One of the boys who realized that he had a reading handicap 
had made an especial effort to accumulate a large vocabulary and 
had made a very long word list, incidentally the longest in class. 
He was particularly pleased to discover that he really knew just 
about all of his new words. Many of his words were, of course, not 
new to many others in the class and, naturally, many of the more 
advanced pupils had shorter lists of new words. 

Written tests were not used to evaluate the other objectives set 
by either the teacher or the class. Records of observations of cer- 
tain behavior of the pupils were made by the teacher as the unit 
proceeded. These included certain remarks made during confer- 
ences and discussions and records of other behavior that might sup- 
ply some clues as to the changing attitudes and changing behavior 
of individuals. These included evidence of ability to work or not 
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to work with other pupils; evidence of increasing purposefulness of 
attack upon a problem; growing interest in reading; increased abil- 
ity and willingness to work without so much help; ability to find 
material, and so on. 


STUDENTs COMMENT ON THEIR OwN PROGRESS 


Opportunity was also given the pupils to make some definite 
written statements concerning their progress in the course. These 
included many statements that revealed a decided appreciation of 
the unit. From one boy came this rather striking statement: 

Through my study of biology I have learned the reproduction of man to 
be a beautiful thing, yet some men and women are destroying the beauty of it 
in many ways. I have learned many things that will be helpful to me in the 
future. And above all I have learned what a beautiful thing reproduction can 
be—a man and woman falling in love, marrying, making a home, and bringing 
up a fine bunch of kids. And I see how wonderfully well God has worked this 
thing out and how little man knows about this—there is so much to be learned. 


The scope of the unit enlarged as the class proceeded with their 
study of it. During the work on the outline for the unit the teacher 
had proposed that some study of heredity and of social hygiene be 
included but this was rather vigorously opposed by the majority of 
the pupils and the idea was abandoned. Subsequent work on the 
unit, however, made it quite generally clear to the group that 
before they had a very complete picture they would surely need to 
know something about heredity, the nervous system, and social hy- 
giene. In fact many of the questions reserved for the discussion 
with the biologist had touched on the subject of heredity. So the 
next problem was waiting for us. 


Teachers and Social Understanding 


(Karl Bigelow, Director of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, in School and Society) 


I believe we shall increasingly recognize social understanding as 
one of the basic professional elements in the education of teachers. 
More specifically, this means an understanding of our democratic 
culture. Teachers are those persons to whom society especially con- 
fides the responsibility of acculturating the young. It is evident 
that this task cannot be effectively performed by persons who are 
themselves uncomprehending of the nature of our social order; 
who are insensitive to its problems and their personal responsibility 
for sharing in their solution; who are unable to think intelligently 
on social questions, and who lack the energy and determination to 
follow such thought by action appropriate to a citizen. 
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Some Observations of an Educational 
Historian* 


HE PERSON who reminisces has a thankless task. He must 

speak of his own experiences and so he risks the loss of in- 
terest on the part of his hearers. He must speak of events remote 
and so he invites controversy. He must speak of events that appear 
as trivialities in the course of larger events and hence he may arouse 
criticisms. And yet history in general is a social reminiscing; and 
I speak as a historian. 

As such, may I speak first of the early days of this organization?" 
I was a member of that first group. As I recall, we met first at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. in 
Cincinnati. The secretary's office of that association informs me 
that this was in 1903. My remembrance is fixed by the fact that 
late that night the plant of the American Book Company, which 
was located next door to the headquarter’s hotel, burned and 
caused considerable confusion. 

The first meeting of the college teachers of education was most 
informal. As a group we sat around the hotel fireplace and talked. 
The only agreement we came to was that we would meet again and 
that there should be no records, no organization, no program, and 
no dues. All these resolutions were shortly broken without being 
rescinded. Thus I learned my first lesson as a teacher of the history 
of education; namely, that many things are recorded that never 
take place. 


Two Major Tasks 


We discussed many problems incidental to our task, but we did 
not touch upon the two fundamental problems in the solutions of 
which we were engaged. As I view the situation from the angle of 
a later date, there were two major tasks with which all of the early 
instructors in the new field of education were engaged without 
probably being conscious of the task or of this mission. 

These tasks were: first, the establishment of education as a legi- 
timate study of university research; second, the establishment of 
the training of educators on a university level. 

As the second task depended on the achievement of the first, 
this first task had to be accomplished. The fact that history and 
philosophy for long had been traditional subjects of university 
study, and that for a generation psychology also had been, made 


* The substance of an address by Dr. Paul Monroe, dean of American educational 
historians, before the National Society of College Teachers of Education in 1939. Dr. 
Monroe is Professor Emeritus of Education of Columbia University, Director of the 
International Institute of Education, Editor of A Cyclopedia of Education, and of 
numerous volumes in the history and other phases of education, and an internationally 
recognized authority on comparative education. The editors of THE HIGH ScHOOL 
JOURNAL have selected the title for Dr. Monroe’s Article. 

2T.e., the Society of College Teachers of Education. 
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the task somewhat easier for these subjects. So the phases of the 
academic study of education first acknowledged were those in the 
philosophy, history, and psychology of education. The fact that 
psychology as an academic subject, without reference to its profes- 
sional application, had long been a subject of training for profes- 
sional teachers, was also of assistance to the academic recognition 
of that subject. But for other aspects of the study of education, 
particularly for the more progressive aspects of method, of adminis- 
tration, and of content, the reception was quite different and long 
subject, if not to violent debate and open opposition, at least to 
disdainful indifference and covert opposition. As an observer not 
wholly disinterested, I will admit that the general subject became 
so minutely divided as to become trivial as an object of such study 
and superficial as an academic pursuit. 

The struggle for the recognition of a second objective, the pro- 
fessional training of the teacher on the university level, was won by 
our students. So high was the quality of those students, so excellent 
was much of the research work which they did, that recognition of 
their work as worthy of university credit was compelled. It is true 
that there were other contributing influences. One of these was the 
demand of other colleges and universities for university-trained 
men and women in the field of education. The pernicious idea that 
any teacher in an institution of higher learning should hold a 
Ph.D. degree helped. Another influence that helped was the cus- 
tom on the part of public-school administrators to require teachers 
to take advanced or graduate work in education, or at least to 
accept such work as a credit on advancement in position or salary. 
To this theory I have no objection except perhaps on the part of 
the school child. 


DutTcH OR ENGLISH ORIGIN? 


One other major lesson I learned early, a lesson which applied 
not only to the history of education but perhaps to all other aspects 
of the subject of education. That was that generalizations could 
not be accepted upon the standing of the person who made the 
generalization and that in the field of education particularly many 
generalizations were current that had little validity. That lesson 
was learned in this manner: 

At the time I began my study in this field a violent controversy 
was going on in the educational journals relative to the question of 
whether the Dutch or the English originated the American public 
school system. A gentleman of great prominence, a public adminis- 
trator in high position, a man of great ability, trained as a lawyer 
and of much repute because of his wide administrative experience 
in education, was the proponent of the Dutch side of the argument. 
But I soon discovered that he used his skill as a lawyer in a way 
which was of no guide to a student in the history of education. 
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Some of the documents upon which he based his arguments were 
merely offered in the Dutch legislative bodies with no evidence that 
they were ever passed. When those documents related to charters 
of the Dutch West Indian Company it is quite evident that they 
were never passed. Furthermore, some of the charters which were 
passed specifically exempted the Island of Manhattan, and the gen- 
eral argument was based upon what happened in Manhattan. Fur- 
thermore, utter confusion existed in the argument between the per- 
sonal liberty which was the basic achievement of English law and 
the municipal liberty which was a “common” achievement of Dutch 
civilization of that period. But there was little in common between 
these two ideas. The Dutch institution of municipal liberty carried 
few of the characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon personal liberty. So I 
early came to look with suspicion upon generalizations and argu- 
ments of this character. 

Thus I learned the lesson that the best witnesses of an event are 
not necessarily those who take part in it. Also that they are not 
necessarily the ablest or most experienced or best known. Also, I 
discovered that general guiding principles to research or even to 
study of the history of education had to be formulated anew. 


NEED FoR NEw FORMULATIONS 


For illustration, when I took charge of the field to develop the 
new subject of the history of education I inherited a few advance 
students from the Department of Education of the University pre- 
viously directed by the Professor of Philosophy. One of these stu- 
dents was a young man who later became a Doctor, a university 
professor and finally a college president. No doubt many of you 
know him. He came with a subject selected for research—the district 
school system. We soon discovered that the material for investiga- 
tion was so voluminous that the topic must be restricted. We first 
restricted it to the district school system in New England, then to 
the district school system in Massachusetts, then to the origin of 
the district school system in Massachusetts, then to the moving 
school as the origin of the district school in Massachusetts. Finally 
a very creditable dissertation eventuated, “The Origin of the Mov- 
ing School in Massachusetts.” This dissertation no doubt many of 
you will find in your libraries, and it forms the essential step to the 
understanding of the part played by the district school system in 
the history of American education.” 


Tue “First Pusiic SCHOOL” 


In a similar way I found that many of the accepted statements 
or interpretations in the history of education were of very question- 
able validity and had to be re-established. I will give a few illus- 


2 Students of American educational history will recognize this as the work of Harlan 
Updegraff. This study was published in 1908 as the seventeenth number in ‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education,’ under the direction of Dr. Monroe. 
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trations of this from different areas. Soon after my assumption of 
my responsibility for this field the teachers organization in New 
York City decided to put up a tablet to what was described as the 
first public school in America. I had the temerity to write to them 
suggesting that they make this statement with caution as I believed 
it was without foundation. But, they paid no attention to this. 
Was it not stated in the only existing history of education in the 
United States (which had recently been published) that without 
doubt the first public school in the United States was that founded 
in New York City in 1633? It was easy to discover that the writer 
of this history of education in the United States had drawn upon 
the local history of that school by a Rev. Dr. Dunshee, the pastor 
of a Dutch Reformed Church in New York City, under whose juris- 
diction the school had functioned for many years. However, Dr. 
Dunshee, who was not a historian, did not state that the school was 
founded in 1633 but that the schoolmaster of this school, one Adam 
Roelantsen, was in New York in 1633. 

Further investigation indicated that Dr. Dunshee drew this 
statement from Mr. Broadhead, who had written the authentic his- 
tory of the State of New York, published in two volumes in the 
early 18g0’s. Broadhead had, in turn, drawn his statement from 
O'Callahan, who in the 1880's served as the state historian of New 
York, collected, translated, and published many volumes of original 
documents of both the Dutch and the English periods in early New 
York history. Now what O’Callahan and, after him Broadhead, 
had done was to draw up a list of settlers and particularly of officers 
found in early Dutch New York, taking as their evidence a great 
variety of documents which often contained but a single name. 
One such document was a police record of 1638—an affidavit drawn 
up by one Adam Roelantsen (or Roelants)* who signed himself 
schoolmaster, stating that he was witness to a certain scene and 
there heard a certain conversation which took place on the bund in 
New Amsterdam in 1633. This document in the police court of 
1638 was a suit for defamation of character against the local domi- 
nie and the affidavit by Roelantsen was to destroy the value of the 
character of the party who was entering the suit against the domi- 
nie. The language of the document as well as the account of the 
incident are quite unprintable. Meanwhile, the historian of the 
State of New York had published a series of documents entitled 
“The Ecclesiastical Records of New York.” One of these records 
given is a licensing of Adam Roelantsen as schoolmaster by the 
Classis of Amsterdam in Holland in the year 1637 and his appoint- 
ment as schoolmaster at New Amsterdam, with the statement that 
he was sent thither. It appears that Roelantsen had been in New 
Amsterdam on some business in 1633 when he witnessed the inci- 


3 Also spelled “‘Rolands” and ‘“Roelandsen.”’ 
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dent referred to in the police record, that he returned as schoolmas- 
ter in 1637 or 1638 after the licensing by the home authorities, that 
he very probably started this school in 1638. There is no question 
from other documents but what the school was in operation in 
1639. But there is no evidence that the school was in operation in 
1633. Roelantsen probably began teaching in 1638, possibly the 
latter part of 1637. 

The significance of all of this is, of course, that as the school in 
Boston was founded in 1636 and has continued in operation ever 
since and that if Roelantsen did not begin teaching until 1637 or 
1638, instead of 1633, the New York school is not the first public 
school in the United States. But it took a trip to Albany, a photo- 
stat, and a translation to determine this fact. Unfortunately, a fire 
at the library in Albany in the early part of this century later de- 
stroyed many of these early Dutch documents, so this present his- 
tory will have to stand as it is written. 


New ENGLAND SCHOOLS ECCLESIASTICAL? 


A similar generalization about New England schools was early 
disposed of. It was commonly stated in many historical documents 
that the schools of New England, or of Massachusetts particularly, 
were essentially ecclesiastical schools and that the system of govern- 
ment was a theocracy. In fact we have books written to prove this 
theory. As a matter of fact there is some basis for this statement, 
for in 1631 the Great and General Court of Massachusetts Bay had 
restricted freemanship to church members. A little further exami- 
nation of the records reveals, however, that in 1635 the same Great 
and General Court removed the limitation in regard to the local 
rights of freemen and allowed them to exercise a great variety of 
rights. During the same year, 1635, by an enactment of Septem- 
ber 3, “Lastly, it was ordered that none but freemen shall have any 
vote in any town in any action of authority or necessity or that 
which belongs to them by virtue of their freedom as receiving of 
inhabitants and laying out of lots etc.” But in 1647 in order to 
make this situation more definite the Court indicated that any in- 
habitants or nonfreemen who took the oath of fidelity to this 
government could serve as jurymen and vote for the selectmen and 
“have their vote in ordering of schools” and a variety of other sub- 
jects. The reason for this is given in the preamble of the law as 
follows: “This Court taking into consideration the useful parts and 
abilities of divers inhabitants among us who are not freemen which 
if improved to public use, affairs of this commonwealth may be the 
easier carried to an end in the several towns of this jurisdiction, 
it is hereby declared that henceforth it shall and may be lawful for 
the freemen with any of the said towns to make choice of any of 
the inhabitants though non-freemen who have taken or shall take 
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the oath of fidelity to this government, &c.” In other words, so far 
as the schools were concerned all questions were to be determined 
by the inhabitants in general and any right which inhered was not 
restricted to freemanship. So far as schools were concerned the 
colony was not a theocracy. I doubt if it was theocratic in any other 


respect. 
BERKELEY ON SCHOOLS AND PRINTING 


In a similar way one essential point in the history of schools in 
Virginia and the South is very frequently if not most often mis- 
interpreted. This is the famous remark of Governor Berkeley made 
as misquoted in 1671. It was the custom of the home govern- 
ment to send out an inquiry to the various colonies, thus early 
fixing the custom of the use of questionnaires in the field of educa- 
tion. You will recall that this was shortly after the restoration of 
the Stuart monarchy and that the Virginia colony was just then 
undergoing a rebellion which was largely a revolt of commonwealth 
sympathizers. The inquiry made was not primarily one concerning 
schools but concerning the church. The question asked was the 
last one of the inquiry, No. 23: “What course is taken about the 
instructing of the people within your government in the Christian 
religion and what provision is there made for the paying of your 
ministry?” The answer is as follows: 

“Answer. The same course that is taken in England out of 
towns, every man according to his ability instructing his children. 
We have forty-eight parishes, and our ministers are well paid, and 
by my consent should be better if they would pray oftener and 
preach less. But (as) of all other commodities, so of this, the worst 
are sent us, and we had few that we could boast of, since the per- 
secution in Cromwell’s tyranny drove divers unworthy men hither. 
But, I thank God, there are no free schools nor printing, and I 
hope we shall not have these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them and libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both!” 

An inquiry of a similar nature made fifty years later reveals that 
there were public schools in Virginia and very many so-called little 
schools or private schools of an elementary grade. Other docu- 
ments show that Governor Berkeley himself had contributed very 
shortly before the period of the inquiry to the establishment of 
public schools. To make this general document give Governor 
Berkeley's attitude as hostile to all schools is quite misleading, espe- 
cially if the significant portion of the reply is deleted, as it usually 
is, in comments on it, that is, the expression, “the same course that 
is taken in England out of town, each man educating his children 
according to his ability,” which undoubtedly was the usual custom 
in Virginia and the southern colonies in general. 
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TRAINING FOR COMPETENCY 


So much for the establishment of general principles or even of 
generalizations in the history of education. This entire problem 
reveals the fact that the important thing in the study of the history 
of education is so to train the student that he is competent to in- 
vestigate the validity of such statements as those cited above, just 
as I believe that the value of all historical or scientific study of any 
kind, whether it relates to the natural or to the social sciences, is 
to train the student to formulate judgments on the basis of evi- 
dence which is or can be assembled; not to make judgments on 
hearsay as is generally done. Especially at the present time, in the 
entire field of social endeavor and activities is it important that the 
student be accustomed to formulate his own judgment and deci- 
sions upon the assembly and interpretation of evidence. Hence, the 
importance of the study of the history of education resides not in 
the facts or the information acquired but in the mental habit of 
questioning each generalization and forming one’s own opinion 
upon the interpretation of evidence assembled. 


Courses at the University of North Carolina 
Summer Session, 1941 


Graduate courses for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
and administrators and other educational workers will be provided 
in the 1941 summer session at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Among 
the courses offered will be: The Community Education Workshop; 
Industrial Arts in Elementary and Secondary Schools; Youth and 
Modern Education; Social Policy and the Schools; Organization 
and Administration; School Supervision; Curriculum Development 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools; Materials and Methods in 
High-School Teaching (for experienced teachers only); Commu- 
nity Resources in Teaching: Educational Psychology; Health Edu- 
cation; Safety Education and a Forum course on “Education and 
the National Defense Program,” to be participated in by leaders 
in Government service, business, labor, agriculture, education, and 
social work. 

The summer school dates are: First term, June 12 to July 19; 
second term, July 21 to August 27. 
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A Study of Transfer Students* 


A. M. JORDAN 
KR 


HE PROBLEM of articulation of the activities of educa- 

tional institutions becomes acute whenever the education of 
students begun in one institution is continued in another. The 
articulation of the educational procedures of high school and col- 
lege has been studied and somewhat improved. The problem im- 
mediately before us is the improvement of articulation in educa- 
tional procedures in the cases of students transferred from one 
institution to another where both are engaged in work at the col- 
lege level. Under the head of transfer students we include not 
only those who change from one four-year institution to another 
like it, but also those who continue their work begun in a junior 
college in a four-year institution. With this major problem of 
articulation, our committee decided on the following procedures. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


Rather than try to investigate the laboratory facilities, teaching 
staff, and libraries of institutions from whence transfer students 
came, we decided it might be better to study the students them- 
selves. We might have secured the marks and recommendations of 
each transfer student from his junior college, but standards might 
be different in these colleges, so that an A in one college might not 
mean more than a B in another. This procedure, then did not seem 
feasible. Instead, we decided to make a careful comparison between 
transfer junior students and our own junior students on two meas- 
ures of educational achievement: (1) a general culture test, and 
(2) point-hour ratios computed from the school marks received in 
the transfer institution for a period of one year. The transfer 
problem was important enough in five institutions for them to be 
included in this study. These were the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Wake Forest, North Carolina State 
College, Meredith, and the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. The fairest way to have made this comparison between our 
own and transfer students would have been to compare all our own 
juniors with all transfer students on the general culture test and 
on point-hour ratios. This was impossible because of the cost of 
testing all the juniors in the five institutions. All transfer juniors 
with a very few exceptions were studied. In case of our own juniors 
we made as judicious a sampling as possible by taking every fifth 
junior in a list of their alphabetized names until we had a number 
of juniors equal to the number of transfers. In one case, the insti- 

* Report of a Committee before the North Carolina College Conference, Durham, 
1940. The Committee consisted of Professor J. D. Clark, North Carolina State College, 


Mrs. Lillian Parker Wallace, Meredith College, and Professor A. M. Jordan, University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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tution at Chapel Hill, the combined efforts of five deans could get 
only 106 juniors when 187 were asked to take the test. This fact 
weakens our report. In the other institutions practically an equal 
number of transfer and own students were available. 


A. TEsTING 


The test we decided to use was the Cooperative General Cul- 
ture Test, Form P, developed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. This test was constructed by a group of subject-matter spe- 
cialists with the assistance of experts in test construction. The 
test is divided into five parts: (1) Social Studies; (II) Literature, 
(III) Fine Arts, (IV) Science, (V) Mathematics. The questions are 
answered objectively and were scored on the scoring machine at 
Chapel Hill under the general supervision of Dean Francis Brad- 
shaw. The test is indeed comprehensive in each of the five fields. 
In social studies the questions range all the way from important 
results of the world war through the explanation of why Sweden 
has prospered so since Hitler came into power, to an understanding 
of the slogan “Fifty-four forty or fight.” The literature test sam- 
pled knowledge of both classical and modern literature. Three 
hours of actual testing time were required to finish up the test. 
One institution miscalculated on the time and had to shorten the 
time for taking the last two tests. Other than this the tests were 
administered in a satisfactory manner. 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF GENERAL CULTURE TEST AND OF PoINT-Hour RATIOS 
(All Students, N = 542) 


Social Foreign Fine Point-Hour 
College N Science Lit. Arts Science Math. Total Ratio 

1. Transfers 187 51 32 24 31 16 154 2.31 
Own 105 67 29 22 41 26 185 2.32 

2. Transfers 57 40 28 15 24 8* 115 2.31 
Own 55 50 go 28 go 12 150 2.75 

3. Transfers 38 42 28 10 31 19 130 2.11 
Own 34 39 24 14 32 22 131 2.51 

4. Transfers 18 37 29 16 28 18 128 1.93 
Own 12 51 16 18 24 12 115 2.55 

5. Transfers 18 47 23 13 43 27 153 2.58 
Own 12 51 16 12 46 34 159 2.75 

Average 

(Transfers) 318 47 30 20 30 16 143 2.28 

Average 

(Own) 224 55 28 24 36 21 164 2.49 

Sophomore 

Standards 

(End of Soph Year) 54 29 25 34 19 165 

Average 

(Eighteen Junior 

Colleges) 166 46 30 18 29 15 138 2.10 


Point-Hour Ratio of all 542 students = 2.37. 
* Time shortened. 
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The results of the General Culture Test appear in Table I. 
By inspecting the “total” column it is apparent that in institutions 
1 and 2 own students score higher than transfers, in institutions 
3, 4 and 5 the differences are negligible. In institutions 1 and 2, 
where there seemed to be reliable differences between own students 
and transfers, analysis shows that one cause of difference is in the 
field of social science. There is also agreement in science and mathe- 
matics, in that own juniors are ahead in both cases. (One may be 
excused from pointing out the general lack of knowledge of the 
fire arts in these 542 junior students) . 

Attention is called to the three or four rows of figures near 
the bottom of Table I. The average scores of all own and all 
transfer students smooth out the irregularities of the individual in- 
stitutions and show that own students are better in every subtest 
except in foreign literature. Comparison is also available between 
each score and its corresponding standard secured from the averages 
of all the colleges participating in the standardization of the test. 


B. Pornt-Hour Ratios 


Point-hour ratios are obtained by multiplying the number of 
credit hours for each course by the quality points received in that 
course and dividing the total number of quality points thus re- 
ceived from all courses by the total number of credit hours. For 
example: 


Hours Marks Quality Points 
History 18 3 B 9 
English 12 4 Cc 8 
French 21 5 B 15 
Mathematics 7 4 A 16 
Totals 16 48 


A is 4, B is 3, C is 2, D is 1, E and F are o. 


Point-hour ratio in this case is 3, ie., this student has a B 
average. When the point-hour ratios were computed for each stu- 
dent and the median computed for all the students from each col- 
lege, we secured the “Point-hour ratios” column, last in Table I. 
It is clear that, except in school No. 1, the own students do better 
than the transfers. The difference is very substantial in colleges 
2, 3, and 4, and important in college 5. These differences are much 
greater than their test scores would indicate, and show the need 
of articulation between colleges which send and those which re- 
ceive transfers. Near the bottom of Table I appears the point-hour 
ratios of all transfers and all own students. Own junior students 
secure a point-hour ratio of 2.49, while transfers obtain 2.28. 
Finally, the average point-hour ratio of all 542 students is shown 
to be 2.37. This figure is used later as a basis of comparison in 
the case of junior colleges. 
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Junior COLLEGES 


The general trend of juniors of own and transfers has now been 
set forth. An inter-comparison between various junior colleges re- 
mains to be made. On looking over our data it was apparent that 
the real transfer problem is one involving junior colleges. Do 
junior college students make as good marks as own students when 
enrolled in the five institutions being studied? We found twelve 
junior colleges with six or more students enrolled in one of our 
five institutions. We put together the records of all the students 
of each junior college wherever they were now enrolled. Since the 
average point-hour ratios of each of the five colleges differed so 
little from one another we felt that we could take the point-hour 
ratio, secured at each of the five colleges and place them to the 
credit of the students of each junior college. 


TABLE II 


Resutts oF GENERAL CuLtrure Test AND Potnr-Hour RATIOS OF TWELVE 
Nortu Carouina Juntor Couirces (Six oR More STupeENts) 


Percent 
TESTS Reaching 
— Averay 
Social Fereign Pt.-Hour 
College Science vit. Fine Arts Science Math. Total Pt. H. Ratio 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. Ratio (2.37) 
57 20 175 2.23 13 
36 26 10 24 2.06 29 
g. N=39 40 26 13 27 11 117 1.80 17 
38 22 23 17 2.13 60 
gs Nor 2 27 9 29 i 119 2.11 35 
6. N=50 17 $2 15 29 17 140 2.08 32 
7 NG BA 25 18 gs 20 Ins 2.30 50 
8. N=8 60 38 28 2X 14 168 2.37 50 
9. N=6 16 22 18 32 12 125 1.96 7 
10. N= 14 42 38 25 25 11 141 1.96 21 
mn. N=7 60 39 $2 go 18 179 2.33 2 
12. N=8 $2 15 il 20 9 87 2.01 38 


Thus in Table II we see the test records of the students of twelve 
junior colleges as well as their point-hour ratios. In this table also, 
in the last column, we have placed the percentage of students 
reaching the average point-hour ratio of 2.37. This gives an easily 
understandable measure of success. 

On examining Table II, which contains the records of twelve 
North Carolina junior colleges that had six or more students en- 
rolled in the five colleges we were studying, the differences among 
schools are immediately apparent. Consider the total scores of the 
test of general culture, which range from 87 to 179. The first 
column, too, shows scores of wide variation. If we keep in mind 
that the average for the country on this social science test is 54. 
we can see that four junior colleges 1, 7, 8 and 11 are equal to or 
surpass the average, while numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and 12, eight 
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in all, fail to reach this standard. Wide variations also occur in 
tests of literature (2), fine arts (3), science (4), and mathematics 
(5). Look for a moment at column 3, the fine arts. The average 
of many colleges is 25, a really low score on the test, but four of 
our junior colleges, numbers 2, 4, 5, and 12, have less than half of 
the 25, the standard for finishing sophomores. Perhaps here is the 
real Sahara of the Beaux Arts. 

The second measure of the success of junior transfers is the 
record of their school marks. In the seventh column occurs the 
average point-hour ratio for each college, and in column 8 the 
percentages of junior students reaching the average point-hour 
ratio of 2.37. Sometimes they seem higher than they should when 
judged by the average point-hour ratio, and sometimes lower. They 
are averages, and in some cases good or excellent students’ averages 
are pulled down a large amount by very low or failing students. 
The converse is also true. The transfers from junior colleges 4, 7, 
and 8 practically attain the average point-hour ratio of the colleges 
to which they are transferred. The ratios of the rest are much 
below the average. Variation in results are most noticeable. In 
junior colleges numbers 3 and g only 17 per cent of their transfers 
reach 2.37, the average for all our students, while in college num- 
ber 4 sixty per cent reach this average. 

We wished to discover whether or not there was close agreement 
between our three-hour test in general culture and the point-hour 
ratios based on scholarship marks. The coefficient of correlation 
was computed between scholarship marks and with the test as a 
whole. The coefficient is an indication of the average degree of 
relationship which exists between test and marks. If the resem- 
blance between these two had been perfect the coefficient would 
have been 1.00. Had there been no relationship the r would have 
been zero. 

The coefficient in the present case, i.e., between test and marks, 
is .42, a substantial relationship but not a high one. Compare 
this with about .50 between high school marks of pupils and their 
subsequent university marks, or .50 between heights of brothers. 
This coefficient would indicate that there was a strong tendency 
for those who scored high on the test to make good marks; for 
those who scored medium on the test to make fair marks, and for 
those who scored lowest on the test to make very inferior marks. 
The tendency is certainly there, but there are many glaring excep- 
tions. The corresponding coefficients for the subtests are .go for 
social studies and marks; .43 for literature and marks; .37 for art 
and marks; .37 for science and marks, and .24 between mathematics 
and marks. As a whole the general culture test is only a fair pre- 
dictor of school marks. It indicates better what has been done 
than what will be done. 
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SUMMARY 


Three hundred and eighteen junior transfer students and two 
hundred and twenty-four own students have had their educational 
progress judged by two measures, (1) a general culture test, and (2) 
point-hour ratios based on their college marks. These 542 students 
were found in five senior colleges. Own students were superior to 
transfer students in all divisions of the test except that of foreign 
literature. They were also superior to transfers in point-hour ratios. 
Especial attention was given to junior colleges, since these furnish 
the majority of transfer students. As a rule the students from 
junior colleges in our study were below own junior students in both 
tests and school marks. However, the most interesting feature of 
this report is the wide variability among the different junior col- 
leges. Some of the students from them are as well prepared and do 
as good work as our own students, while in other cases hardly more 
than 2 out of 17 reach the average of the college to which they 
have transferred. 


CONCLUSION 


Transfer students, especially those from junior colleges, need 
almost as much help in becoming adjusted as do freshmen. They 
present wide variations in their preparation and general back- 
ground. Two recommendations are therefore made: 


(1) that the separate colleges which have many transfers should 
give more attention to their adjustment during their first 
year in college. 

(2) that point-hour ratios be computed for junior college trans- 
fers for three years to determine whether the poor records 
made by some of these junior colleges continue. If these 
low records do continue severe measures should be taken 
to penalize these junior colleges that are so poorly educat- 
ing their students. 


And in Parts of the United States? 


Since sheep-raising, for the export of mutton and wool to Eng- 
land, has become a basic industry of New Zealand, high-school boys 
are encouraged to do home work on a life’s-work basis, studying 
the problems which most of them will later encounter as adults. 
They recognize, for instance, that the Dominion has twenty-two 
times as many sheep as people, and that the annual wool export 
tonnage exceeds the combined weight of the country’s human 
population. 

—Geographic News Bulletin of the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. 


In Other Journals 


ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 
KR 


“The Introductory College Course in History.” Smney R. PAackarD. Social Edu- 
cation, 4:538-44. December, 1940. 


For ten years or more college teachers have been much concerned about the 
objectives and content of the freshman college courses in the social studies. The 
experiments carried on by various higher institutions in this area have produced 
such courses as those in existence at Columbia College (Columbia University), 
Chicago, Johns Hopkins, etc. This article is a report to the 1940 Program Com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association. Sixty of 110 American and 
Canadian Colleges and universities responded to the questionnaire, which asked 
about objectives, content, and methods employed. Secondary-school teachers and 
administrators will be particularly interested in the wide variations among col- 
leges; in the question of the amount and kind of social studies content; in 
the use of the whole staff instead of one teacher; and in the articulation of 
high-school work with such types of courses. 


“Back of the Yards—Packingtown’s Latest Drama: Civic Unity.” KATHRYN CLose. 
Survey Graphic, 29:612-5. December, 1940. 


This is the description of “. . . a new kind of attempt to solve the problems 
of a community” in Chicago's slaughter-house neighborhood. Prior to its be- 
ginning in 1939, this community had the highest infant mortality and delin- 
quency rates in the city, with few facilities for lowering them. The Back of the 
Yards Neighborhood Council is based on a union of practically all of the 
natural organizations of the people themselves—Chamber of Commerce, Amer- 
ican Legion, AFL, CIO, Catholic and Protestant Churches, and racial groups of 
Jews, Irish, Slovaks, Mexicans, Poles, etc. The new programs include health 
improvement, employment of youth, community beautification, recreation, hous- 
ing, and the handling of child delinquency. The article carries wide implica- 
tions for effective types of community youth-serving organizations. 


“A New Era for Negro Schools.” W. A. RosInson. Progressive Education, 
17:541-3, 564-5. December, 1940. 


What type of program should negro high schools aim at? Should it be the 
same type as that found in white high schools? What are the special needs and 
problems of negro youth? The author presents these problems and the genesis 
and work of the secondary-school study of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes. This study was sponsored by the General Educa- 
tion Board early in 1940, in which fifteen negro secondary schools from eleven 
southern states are experimenting in efforts to improve the high-school programs 
for negroes. 


“Job Hunts for Youth.” Mary H. S. Hayes. Occupations, 19:177-9. December, 

1940. 

The NYA annually helps some 350,000 needy youth in practical work expe- 
riences, and it also aids about a half million other students to continue their 
education. Here the NYA Director of the Division of Youth Personnel presents 
one aspect of its new guidance and placement service. The job hunt is just one 
of the devices for getting private employment for young people, involving com- 
munity awareness and organization as well as sas sonennans of young people in 
their techniques in seeking employment. 
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“No Room in Green Pastures.’ 
January, 1941. 


Grorce C. Stoney. Survey Graphic, 30:14-20. 


The South in transition! The astonishing story of what is happening to the 
once-famous Black Prairie Cotton Belt furnishes hope and promise to southern 
youth and at the same time creates a serious, challenging problem in the dis- 
placement of large population groups. Dairying, mule breeding, and the raising 
of beef cattle in this rich agricultural section have displaced cotton, and have 
thrown thousands of cotton hands out of jobs and a livelihood, now transients 
from one section of the country to another, seeking work. One of the new beef 
farms, formerly cared for by a hundred and four families is now satisfactorily 
handled by a manager and ten negro day laborers. What is this story? Who are 
involved? What are the aspects of hope, and of despair? What are the prob- 
lems involved? What solutions are available? A challenging article indeed! 


“Home Economics in a Reorganized Program of Secondary Education.” Ivor 
SparForp. The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 24:57-61. December, 1940. 


What should a high school home economics program do to meet the needs 
of modern youth? What should be its relation to other curricular areas? The 
author shows aspects of home economics for: (1) family living; (2) relating 
educational to home-life activities; and (g) the personalizing of instruction. 
Such practical things are considered as personal grooming and manners, the 
care of little children, wise purchasing, employment, social contacts, creativeness, 
budgeting, and the expanding program and the school’s responsibility for it. 


“Music in the High School.” Hosarr Sommers. Secondary Education, 9:290-3. 
December, 1940. 


Should high-school principals know as much about music and modern music 
movements as they know about modern methods of testing? What should be 
the place of the school dance band in the educational program? What place 
has music in relation to the movie? These and other interesting questions are 
discussed by this high-school principal. 


“Professional Ethics—A Code for Administrators.” Warp G. Reeper. The Na- 
tion’s Schools, January, 1941, pp. 50-1. 


Are you interested in the ten most frequently mentioned unethical teaching 
practices? Do teachers believe that school administrators should have a code of 
professional ethics? Reeder here proposes such a tentative code, and asks all 
of the teaching profession to criticize it constructively and to help to improve it. 
“Influences of Newspaper Routes.” CrypeE W. Taytor. School Review, 49:57-9. 

January, 1941. 

Does such outside employment contribute to high-school progress for such 
boys? One hundred and eighty-seven boys of average ability in the Phoenix 
(Arizona) Union High School were taken for examination, school records and 
other information being used as sources. The results of the study are sug- 
gestive. 


Reviews of Recent Books 


KX 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Harry C. McKown and ALvin B. ROBERTS. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv-395. $3.00. 


The authors attack the problem of the use of audio-visual aids as one way 
and means “. . . of reducing pupil failures and increasing pupil successes. . . .” 
(p- v). They therefore purpose to define such aids, to suggest the extent to 
which they can be employed effectively on the various grade levels and in the 
subject-matter areas, to illustrate their utilization as supplementary instead of 
substitutionary agents of instruction, and to present data as to the securing, 
cost, and cooperative support of such a program in the school. 

The contents of the volume might be said to comprise five main divisions: 
(1) The scope, functions, and principles governing audio-visual aids, chapters 
I-III; (2) types of aids, including objects, specimens, and models, graphic ma- 
terials, flat or unprojected pictures, projected still pictures, the motion picture, 
school trips and tours, and the radio, the phonograph, and centralized-sound 
distribution, chapters IV-X; (g) actual illustrative employment of aids in the 
lower and upper grades and in the high school, chapters XI-XIII; (4) adminis- 
tration and supervision of the program, and the probable future development 
in the field; chapters XIV-XV; (5) lists of sources of materials and equipment, 
chapter XVI. 

In the form of contributing to this comparatively new field, the book im- 
pressed the reviewer in three ways. First, there is the sane and wholesome 
reiteration throughout that the use of audio-visual aids “... is an integral 
part of the work in a subject .. .” (p. 87), mot a new subject-matter area in 
itself. In the second place, the authors evidence a keen appreciation of the 
fact that human beings learn probably just as much outside of school by 
various impacts on their audio-visual sensitivity as they learn inside. Thirdly, 
the lists of audio-visual materials available and the uses to which they can be 
put in school work are extraordinarily complete; for example, the graphic 
materials in chapter IV comprise maps of all descriptions, the atlas, graphs, 
diagrams, graphic and pictorial illustrations, charts, posters, cartoons, the black- 
board, and the bulletin board. 

A few illustrations of the wealth of practical application suggested include: 

(1) Definite teacher purposes in the use of aids, pp. 43-4. 

(2) Discrimination by teachers in selection and use of advertisements, pp. 
106-8. 

(3) Use of the stereograph, pp. 119-21. 

(4) Motion-pictures-types of projectors, selection of projectors and films and 
operation, care and storage; grade and lesson placement of films, advance 
student preparation for the showing of a film, follow-up activities, and 
evaluation of pupil growth, pp. 157-77. 

(5) The visual-aids center in the school—its possibilities for effective service, 
PP- $29°43- 


One weakness in the volume lies in the fact that the excellent section on 
administration and supervision of the program is pointed primarily toward the 
large system, with only meager references and suggestions applicable to the 
small school. Another involves the failure of the authors to gather together in 
one section their valuable suggestions for the cataloguing of all kinds of audio- 
visual materials, instead of scattering them throughout the book. Of course 
it is to be expected that some sources of materials will be left off the list in 
a work of this scope, yet the reviewer sees no excuse for the omission of such 
better known ones as the Better Vision Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
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York; the Soil Conservation Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; and 
the Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The book is well written and interesting to read, with more than one hun- 
dred well chosen illustrations. It is a valuable addition to a movement which 
needs wise direction and guidance in its development. 


Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt. Epwin Mims. Nashville, Tennessee: Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1940. Pp. xvii + 362. $3.00. 


Around this biography of an educational statesman, Professor Mims has 
written also a very significant chapter in the history of the educational and 
social progress of the Southern States, as well as an impressive account of the 
development of a small denominational college of seemingly slight importance 
to a position of promising leadership in American higher education. The book 
tells more than the story of Vanderbilt's nationally known chancellor for forty- 
five years, who was a man of dynamic personality, keen and discerning intellect, 
and of very high courage—a patient and uncompromising liberal and an edu- 
cational administrator of uncommon skill and effectiveness. 

The book follows in part the conventional pattern of biographies, tracing 
the ancestry and boyhood of Kirkland, his education, his teaching experience 
in a country school, in a private school, at Wofford College, his Alma Mater, 
and his university experience at Leipzig and Berlin, when Americans who de- 
sired advanced work were compelled to go to Germany; it tells how “denomi- 
national considerations” seemed to keep the young Methodist from securing 
the chair of English at the University of North Carolina, “and a Baptist was 
appointed in order to keep the balance between the denominations in the 
faculty.” Efforts were made to secure a professorship for Kirkland in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, but the denominational interests and press of that 
State made the going at that institution hard also. But three weeks after his 
return from Germany Kirkland was elected to the professorship of Latin at 
Vanderbilt, where he served as teacher and chancellor until his resignation in 
1937- He had been chancellor of that institution since 1893—perhaps the long- 
est period of service that any man has had as a university head in this country. 

Subsequent developments appear in general to support the wisdom of many 
of Kirkland’s far-reaching decisions on educational policies: his position on 
academic and collegiate education in the Southern States and his work for the 
establishment and maintenance of respectable standards, at a time when both 
the high schools and colleges were almost chaotic in that section, and his leader- 
ship in the organization and direction of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; his performance of what may have seemed to some 
people major operations to save Vanderbilt from its inferior medical facilities 
and to build in Nashville a distinguished medical center; his position in the 
bitter contest with the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and the College of Bishops over the control of Vanderbilt—“The Ten- 
Years’ War, 1904-1914"—in which the Supreme Court of Tennessee decided with 
the University against the General Conference and the Board of Trustees—a re- 
markable chapter in the history of higher education in this country. His answer 
to the “foolishness” of Tennessee’s anti-evolution law and the Scopes trial at 
Dayton was “to build more scientific laboratories.” In these and other contests 
Kirkland revealed himself as a vigorous advocate of unfettered intellectual free- 
dom in a region where such independence then made jittery partisan patriots, 
narrow ecclesiastics, and those professional Southerners who showed tendencies 
to Xenophobia. 

Dictator, Kirkland may have seemed to some people. It does appear that he 
did not always heed the counsel which Jethro gave his great son-in-law, for 
now and then he was “criticized for doing everything himself.” And it also 
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appears that now and then he subscribed, as he may have felt compelled to do, 
to the alleged dictum of Benjamin Jowett, the English scholar and theologian 
who was for many years Master of Balliol College, Oxford: “Never retract, never 
explain, get the thing done, let them howl.” If, like Moses, Kirkland never 
did fully learn how to delegate authority he nevertheless seemed to learn with 
Jowett never to make the same mistake the second time. He doubtless knew 
that one who occupies a college or university presidency in the United States 
holds an almost impossible post and is bound to make some mistakes; but the 
best that the best of such officers can hope for is to avoid making large mis- 
takes. 

Professor Mims, who knew Chancellor Kirkland as well as anyone else, for 
whose strong points he had high admiration and with whose weak points he 
was not unacquainted, has here told an important story of a great educational 
leader; and in doing so he has made a contribution to the history of education 
in this country. For, although Chancellor Kirkland’s principal services were in 
his native region, he held high place in the confidence of leaders in education 
and philanthropy throughout the United States. 

The publication of this useful volume launches The University of Vander- 
bilt Press, on which Vanderbilt is to be felicitated. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Good Reading—English Writers, Revised Edition. Tom Prete Cross, REep 
SMITH, ELMER C. STAUFFER, and ELIZABETH COLLETTE. Boston, 1940. Ginn 
and Company. $2.24. 


The examination of this book tends to confirm in the reviewer’s mind cer- 
tain impressions about books of this type that he has held for some time. 
The first of these is that volumes of this size and weight ought not to be 
used in high schools. This book, which is no larger than other senior-year 
anthologies, contains 819 pages and weighs 314 pounds. The child has to carry 
it daily from September to June. From every consideration except that of a 
few cents difference in cost, two books would be better than one; and because 
of the shorter use and much greater durability of the smaller books the final 
difference in cost would not be nearly so great as generally supposed. 

A second impression confirmed by the reading of the book is that editors 
of books of literature for high schools and especially editors of anthologies still 
have a good deal to learn about their job. That job is not an easy one. In 
the first place, it is impossible to choose selections that will please even a 
majority of teachers. In this book certain choices please the reviewer; others 
surprise him. Although the index shows that “Paradise Lost” is mentioned on 
nine different pages, not a line of the poem is given to show pupils what it 
is like. Only Herrick’s “Gather Ye Rosebuds” represents the lighter verse of 
the Cavaliers, though two of Lovelace’s more serious poems are included. Why 
are we given 126 lines of Blake's “Auguries of Innocence” and 121 of “The 
Cataract of Lodore” but only two of Shakespeare’s Sonnets? And of all the 
rich opportunities in Browning why are we given “Evelyn Hope” with its al- 
most maudlin sentimentality? No better selection could be made to turn boys 
away from Browning. On the other hand, I am glad to see “Lepanto” included 
and with better notes than I have seen in other collections. It is a pleasure 
also to see “The Eve of St. Agnes” in a fourth-year book instead of in the 
second year, where the great Professor Greenlaw once placed it. The editors 
have shown good judgment in their choice of old ballads and in using the 
real text of passages from Chaucer’s Prologue instead of a necessarily unsatis- 
factory modernization. 

The organization of “English Writers” seems somewhat confused and scat- 
tering because the editors have tried to follow two ‘or more) inconsistent 
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plans. They have tried to arrange illustrative material in a chronological his- 
tory of English literature and at the same time to group this material by 
types. The result is that the poems of an author are often separated. We 
find passages from Byron’s “Childe Harold” on page 352 because it is classed 
as lyric and “The Destruction of Sennacherib” on page 409 (after the inter- 
position of pieces by five other authors, including two of Lamb's essays) be- 
cause it is called a narrative. A similar separation of related material is seen 
in the historical record, for the lives and criticisms of individual authors are 
omitted from the narrative and given in a little encyclopedia at the back of 
the book. The same thing is true of annotations. Some of these are at the 
bottom of the page, others in a “Dictionary of Names and Places” at the end. 
Whether this arrangement is better than the usual one only the test of the 
classroom will determine. 

One of the most important criticisms to be made of this and many other 
editions of literature for high schools is that the editors have too little thought 
about or consideration for the teacher or for any except the least able pupils. 
Every good teacher of literature considers one of his chief duties to be to 
develop alertness and power to understand—ability to interpret—hints and im- 
plications, meanings that lie just beneath the surface. How often editors inter- 
fere with this purpose by inserting notes that not only are unnecessary but ( 
that inhibit rather than stimulate thinking! For instance, in this anthology |’ 
Chesterton's “The Donkey” appears on page 590. In the last stanza the donkey‘ 
is represented as saying, 

“Fools! For I also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet; 

There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet.” 


The meaning of the whole poem is in the last two lines. There surely, if any- 
where, is a situation in which the teacher wants his pupils to think and to 
recall or discover with delight. But do the editors give them a chance? Not at 
all. The next line is a footnote, “Jesus made his triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem riding upon an ass.” Not only that, but they have to have a picture of 
the triumphal entry on the next page. This is not a solitary example. A few 
other instances of the same sort of thing are the notes on Macbeth, page 95, 
“As sparrows eagles”; page 96, “to catch the nearest way”; page 97, “golden 
round”; on “Gather Ye Rosebuds,” page 200; “A breath can make them,” page 
305; “survive,” “them,” “heart,” page 357. 

The book contains many pictures, some of them good, some of them pretty 
bad, though not so bad as those in “Literature and Life, Book N.” Beowulf's 
fight with Grendel is enough to set the average boy howling with derision. 
Why do not editors realize that no picture at all is far better than a poor 
one, sometimes even better than a fairly good one? 

P. C. Farrar. 


Mathematics Instruction in the University High School. MEMBERS-OF THE De- 
PARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS OF THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL OF THE UNIVER- 
sity or Cuicaco. Chicago: University of Chicago. 1940. Pp. xiii + 184. $1.00. 


This is one of several volumes published by the University of Chicago 
Laboratory Schools. The purpose of these books or monographs is to describe 
the materials and methods used in these schools and to give something of the 
historical background and conditions which prompted their development and 
use. 

This volume has for its province the field of mathematics and is dedicated 
to Dr. Ernst R. Breslich who was one of the moving spirits, and head of the 
mathematics department in the University High School practically from its 
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foundation in 1904. In order for one to get a clear conception of the signifi- 
cance of this book one should realize at the outset that centered in and about 
this school have been found those who recogm:ed the criticisms that had been 
laid at the door of mathematics as it had been taught in years gone by and 
who became very early interested in removing their causes. This led the leaders 
in this school to espouse the cause of unified, correlated or integrated mathe- 
matics. They tried therefore to remove the causes of criticism of the subject 
by rewriting the course of study in mathematics. An attempt was made to unify 
the material in this field and to correlate it with other school subjects, the 
activities of the pupils and the activities of life. The purpose was to make the 
work in mathematics both interesting and functional. Another important pro- 
cedure which was devised to accomplish the ends sought was the unit organi- 
zation of material. 

This book gives the reader a concise though brief history of this movement 
at this experimental center. It outlines the courses by units. It illustrates the 
procedures used in putting this material in unitary form. It describes the 
teaching techniques used. It gives the plan followed in their testing program 
together with sample tests. It portrays the intricacies of meeting the problem 
of individual differences and describes some of the procedures used to solve 
this problem. In short the book gives in concise form some of the most sig- 
nificant attempts to correct the shortcoming in the teaching of mathematics 
and of the materials used which had resulted in such adverse criticism and to 
restore it to its rightful place of influence and power in the curriculum. Surely 
this book deserves careful reading by those who are in any way interested in 
mathematics teaching and in its values in the educative process. 

H. F. MuNcH. 


Plane Geometry. A. M. WrLcHons and W. R. KRICKENBERGER. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 1940. Pp. x + 502. Price $1.40. 


This is the second revision of a book by the same name, authors, and pub- 
lishers. It is a text that covers the fundamentals of geometry well. It stresses 
the development of the ability to prove theorems, corollaries and exercises. The 
authors have made serious efforts to develop in the pupil a real interest in the 
subject through the history of geometry and through practical applications, 
cuts, pictures and the like. Provision is made for individual differences by 
dividing the lists of exercises into three groups, A, B, and C. Excellent aids 
are given to pupil and teacher through summaries at the ends of chapters and 
through instruction in the solution of exercises. Interesting new features are 
the excursions the book takes into space geometry and analytic geometry and 
the correlation of geometric reasoning with non-geometric reasoning. 

The use of this book by a class taught by a skilled teacher would insure 
’ excellent results from a course in plane geometry. 


H. F. Muncu. 


Mathematical Clubs and Recreations. S. 1. Jones, Nashville, Tenn. Published 
by the author. 1122 Belvidere Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 1940. Pp. xiv + 236. 
Price $2.75. 


This is a companion volume to Mathematical Nuts and Mathematical Wrin- 
kles by the same author. It is divided into three parts. Part I has to do with 
mathematics clubs, their purpose, history and development, organization and 
results obtained. The matter of interest, establishing a mathematical atmos- 
phere, and the mathematics teacher’s aims are well discussed. There are sug- 
gested constitutions for mathematics clubs, programs for club meetings and a 
list of books for the high-school library. 

Part II is devoted to recreations. These recreations are composed of many 
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different types of problems, riddles, games, fallacies, curious tables, oddities, 
et cetera. 

Part III gives the solutions or answers to the problems found in other parts 
of the book. 

The book is interesting, well written and surely would be of great value 
to a teacher who desires to organize a mathematics club. Besides this high- 
school pupils would find it a welcome addition to the mathematics section of 
the high-school library. 

H. F. MuncH. 


Mathematics Review Exercises. Davin P. SmitH, JR. and Leste T. FAGAN. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. Pp. vii + 280. Price $1.28. 


This is a problem book exclusively. No explanatory material or examples 
of typical solutions are included. It covers the field of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry and solid geometry thoroughly. It is designed to fur- 
nish the material that would provide a thorough review of these fields in 
preparation for the Beta and Gamma examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. In fact the book goes beyond the requirements for such 
examinations and includes work in mathematical induction, determinants and 
simultaneous homogeneous equations. It contains a wide variety of problems 
both as to difficulty and kind, so that one who has mastered an understanding 
of them would be well prepared to take such an examination and would be 
assured of a comprehensive grasp of the elementary phases of mathematics. 

The material of the book is divided into ten parts. At the end of most 
of these parts are found lists of review problems and sets of typical examination 
questions with their time limits. Part IX is an over-all review of the work 
covered thus far, while Part X contains a list of fundamental theorems of solid 
geometry and also of important mathematical formulas. 

Any teacher who prepares pupils for some of the more rigid college entrance 
examinations or who for other reasons wants problem material that covers the 
whole realm of secondary-school mathematics at a rather high level will find 
here excellent material for such work. 

H. F. MuNcH. 


A New Geometry for Secondary Schools. THropore and Josern B. 
OrLEANS. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1940. Pp. vii + 402. 


This book is designed to furnish the instructional material and outline for 
a course in plane geometry in the secondary school. The material is presented 
under twelve chapter headings instead of the traditional five books of Euclid. 
Many of the concepts of plane geometry are presented in a very clear and 
interesting fashion. There are numerous easy exercises. They are usually placed 
immediately following the theorems which must be used to solve them and 
not at the end of the chapters. One of the features of the book is the list 
of exercises, problems and questions at the end of the chapters classified under 
the headings, “Taking Inventory,” “Test Yourself on this Chapter,” and “Lest 
You Forget.” These should serve to emphasize those parts of the chapter that 
are important and also to prevent forgetting. 

The book covers the fundamental theorems of the list given by the National 
Committee. The arrangement of these theorems however is quite different 
from that found in most other geometry texts. There is no attempt to reduce 
to a minimum the list of fundamental assumptions. As a result so far as the 
body of the book is concerned many very important theorems are assumed to 
be true instead of being proved true. There is more of this done in this book 
than in any other book that has come to my attention in recent years. The 
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proofs for many of these theorems are given in the last chapter. Some of them, 
however, never are solved or proved, for example the formula for the area of 
a triangle in terms of the three sides, A = , /s (s—a) (s—b) (s—b). 

A number of parts of the traditional geometry book has been deleted from 
this book altogether. Examples of such parts are the theory of limits and in- 
commensurable quantities. Such omissions destroy the rigor of the proofs for 
a number of parts of plane geometry. For example, in dealing with circles, 
“The circumferences of two circles are to each other as their diameters or as 
their radii” is taken as a postulate. From this the theorems, the ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter is proved constant. The student is 
then informed that this constant is approximately equal to 3.1416. Thus 
several phases of geometry are reduced from the demonstrative type to the 
intuitive type. The extent to which this is done in this book seems open to 
question. This and other such policies have resulted in a book that may be 
characterized as an easy geometry text at the expense of rigor and logical 
arrangement. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Science for the Elementary School Teacher. Geratp S. Craic. New York. Ginn 
and Company. 1940. Pp. viii + 551. $3.00. 

This new source book should be of inestimable value to the average elemen- 
tary teacher who is called upon, as we hope all such teachers soon will be, 
to include science in her daily program. It can also be used to advantage by 
many teachers at higher school levels, especially by those who, because of too 
great specialization even in one of the sciences, may tend to lose sight of the 
interrelated functionings and the breadth of application of those fundamental 
science principles which have led to, and still guide, the development of our 
world. 

Following a not too long discussion of the philosophy of science teaching 
in elementary grades, in the course of which it is made plain that the other- 
wise well adjusted teacher need not fear to undertake such work, the book 
presents the subject matter which teachers need as a background in order to 
build up gradually in the minds of young peoples that sort of “world picture” 
which, according to present beliefs, will best help them efficiently to interpret 
and cope with their surroundings. Though written for teachers rather than 
pupils, the treatment is not over-technical, especially when it is remembered 
that parts of it, as to detail, are mainly for reference. To make this portion 
of the book a help to instruction also, major teaching emphases are pointed 
out at the beginning of each chapter and often elsewhere in addition; and 
scattered through the text are special paragraphs describing actual possible 
learning experiences with materials of one sort or another. 

The final part is devoted to suggestions for appropriate adopting of con- 
cepts to different grade levels. In connection with these concept lists cross- 
reference to their discussion in the subject matter section are uniformly given. 
Teachers are warned not to use the lists too mechanically and without a well- 
formed teaching philosophy. 

Chapter bibliographies contain very recent titles, and the index is full. 
With its double columns, rather large pages and compact spacing, in addition 
to ample illustration, the book contains a greater wealth of material than the 
mere number of its pages would indicate. It is distinctly outstanding in its 
field. 


CARLETON E. PRESTON. 
New World of Chemistry. BERNARD JAFFE. New York. Silver Burdett Company. 
1940. Pp. ix + 692. $1.72. 
This is a completely revised and redesigned edition of Jaffe’s earlier text, 
in attractive modern format. It retains the clear ‘style and simple unfolding 
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of the story of chemistry that characterized the earlier editions. It continues 
the practice of giving the student vicariously some of the mental experiences 
of the pioneer investigators, through portraying anecdotally and by quotations 
something of the human interest that has accompanied important chemical 
discoveries. To a much larger extent than formerly it brings out the significant 
relations scientific discoveries have borne to social and economic changes on 
world-wide scale. It lays continual stress upon the need for alert, inquiring 
minds and for painstaking, critical safeguarding of thought and experimenta- 
tion in reaching knowledge that is truly reliable. Many of the suggested 
projects and activities deal with the application of scientific methods as well 
as information to consumership and to social problems. 

The book offers an excellent introduction to chemistry for the average 
citizen. 


CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Study-book to Accompany Everyday Problems in Science. Witpur L. BEau- 
CHAMP, JOHN C. MAyFieLp, and Jor Younc West. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 1940. Pp. vi + 346. $.84. 


This accompanies the third (1940) edition of the well-known text of that 
title. It is fuller than most study books and is particularly well organized 
both to develop proper study habits and to center the work around the mastery 
of really important science principles rather than upon looking into a multi- 
tude of details. The purposes which the different types of exercises (“as- 
signment”) serve in the general study scheme are clearly pointed out. 
CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Consumer Science. ALFRED H. HAusRATH, JR., and JoHN H. Harms. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. xii + 692. $2.40. 


‘This is a senior science text that takes a somewhat intermediate position 
between dealing solely with practical applications and holding to the traditional 
framework of science theory. While it provides much practical information, 
it also includes exposition of the important principles of physics and chemistry. 

No formal laboratory exercises are provided, but various activities of both 
constructive and interpretative types are listed for each chapter. Because of 
the breadth of coverage, the book at times leaves the reviewer wishing that 
on this or that topic it might have said just a little more to clear up doubtful 
points. It is stronger on the informational side than on the side of training 
in the habits of the scientist. 


CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Guide to the Spring and Early Summer Flora of the Piedmont, North Carolina. 
H. L. Biomaguist and H. J. Oostinc. Second Edition. Published by H. L. 
Blomquist, Department of Botany, Duke University, Durham. $1.00. 


This is a book of considerable value to high-school teachers of botany or 
any teachers who are faced with the problem of identifying flowers for students. 
It is published by the authors on a non-profit basis, and receives no commercial 
advertisement. People who are interested in wild plants should know this guide. 

For a more detailed review the reader is referred to Castanea, journal of the 
Southern Appalachian Botanical Club. 

Murray F. BUELL. 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh. 
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This Is Your Story 


On the playground, or in the class room, when you look at the 
faces around you, do you wonder what the boys and girls behind 
them are really like? About some of them you already know a good 
deal. You know still more about your intimate friends, for you 
have met their parents, visited their homes, talked with them of the 
future. But the others, what of them? The fellow who helps in 
the cafeteria, the girl who arrives every morning on the bus—in 
what kind of a world do they live? 

Other people, like you, are curious about youth. Knowing that 
the future depends on our boys and girls, these people are eager 
to set youth on the right road. They realize that growing up and 
finding your place in the world, especially a world that changes as 
rapidly as ours does, is not easy. They also know that often they 
have taken it too much for granted that a young person can fall 
into an accepted pattern. So, with new open-mindedness, they are 
setting out to help you explore your problems. 

The first step is to find out what the problems are, and the 
stories in this book tell just that. What you read here is not what 
the parents, ministers, school teachers think, but is your own prob- 
lem, stated in your own words. Because there was neither the timé= 
nor the money to interview every boy and girl in our State, the 
people who made the survey tried to find different youths who were 


typical of all. We believe that our group is a fair sample, not only 
of North Carolina, but of the whole region of the South—the broad 
lands of Texas, the valleys of Virginia—where many of our national 
problems focus on the boys and girls who are growing up. What 
we learned told us that there is much to be done, but we hope that 
this story, peculiarly youth’s own, centering on your problems, will 
open the way to a better future for you. 


How Did the Story Begin? 


Like Topsy, the survey just grew, which we think is a good 
thing. Two years ago, several agencies at the University of North 
Carolina, wanting to find out more about our youth, began ques- 
tioning high-school seniors, both white and colored. The answers 


whether they could go to college, how they felt about their chances 
for jobs. They also showed, and this was the most striking fact, 
that only one_in five of our boys and girls entering elementary 
schools were graduated from high school. Nobody knew what had 
become of these lost ones. The Cooperative Personnel Study de- 
cided to find out. But the program called for more than this. In 
its own language, the purpose of the Study was, “to inventory the 
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interests, capacities, opportunities and needs of North Carolina 
youth, and provide data for guidance, education, and placement.” 

Nobody was interested in just piling up information. One of 
the things the Study did was find out in what specific ways the 
youth-serving agencies of our State can do a better job for you. 
It also took individual problems back to the communities from 
which they came, and tried to make people understand how im- 
portant it was to look at these problems honestly and do their best 
to solve them. In some towns the young people themselves got 
together and formed their own councils which talked the situation 
over, trying to see what could be done. Behind all these activities 
was a sincere desire to help boys and girls like you, who will be, 
in their persons and lives, the American Way of Life of the future. 


Where Do the Youths Live? 


The survey covered the many different parts of the State. Some 
of the youths are from Burgaw Township in the tide-water region, 
with its fishing, cotton-growing, corn and peanuts. Others come 
from the coastal plain which grows tobacco for the world. The 
agricultural counties, the city of Durham, small villages that grew 
up with the textile industries, are represented. The youth from the 
Carolina Highlands, where great forests supply timber, and tourists 
come to breathe mountain air, have their say. 

Some of the boys and girls live on farms, others in cities. Slightly 
more than a third live in what we call rural areas. Less of them 
than you would expect had lived in the same place all their lives, 
but most of them were born in North Carolina where they had 
moved inland from the seacoast, or perhaps away from the high- 
lands into more crowded industrial areas. That so many had 
changed residence was interesting. It told us that the home-shifting 
common to big industrial centers, and even more common in states 
where itinerant workers are needed for fruit-picking or harvesting, 
is affecting you and your family. But the figures also told us that 
most of our boys and girls, although they may have moved from 
one county to another, are native born. 


Who Is Telling the Story? 


Boys and girls, in school and out, white, black, were ques- 
tioned. Most of them were eager to talk of their homes, schools, 
of the way they worked and played. They spoke frankly of their 
problems and of their desire to solve them, telling how they felt 
about parents, teachers, the people they loved, the God they wor- 
shipped. Some could not be reached, and all were not able to 
answer fully, so that no one claims that the survey is an absolutely 
accurate sample of all our youth. But it does tell the story of over 

ooo young Tarheels, placing them against their backgrounds, 
taking you into their minds and hearts. 
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How They Found Their Jobs 


What of these youths, you ask? Am I typical? Do my friends 
resemble them? Well, the most frequent youth is white. He comes 
from a farm or from a rural area, belongs to a church, is of a 
family of more than five people. All his life he has lived where he 
is living now. He failed at least one grade in school, left school 
before he was sixteen years old because he had to earn his own 
living. He wanted to enter a profession, be a doctor or a lawyer. 
Instead he will work 4s an unskilled or semi-skilled laborer at some 
task for which he had no training. 

His teacher knew of his desire for a profession, but she thought 
that this boy should have been provided with training for a trade. 
When she looks at him she sees a fellow who is apparently in fair 
health, and who is a little above the national average in weight as 
compared to height. This youth has no hobby, belongs to no or- 
ganization except a church club. He has had a full-time job at 
which he earned less than $15.00 a week, and at which he worked 
between 40 and 55 hours. He found this job himself or his friends 
found it for him. 

This youth is of course mythical. He may not resemble you or 
your acquaintances, but in all likelihood many of his problems are 
yours. 


The Educational Problem 


The kind of education this youth will get interests your elders 
as much as it does you. When they start thinking about what the 
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younger generation should be doing in our state, they also think 
immediately about North Carolina’s great native resources. The 
task at hand for our youth is to convert these resources into the 
finished products that steam and abundant water power make pos- 
sible. Our forests, splashing, streams, rich earth, lie waiting to be 
converted into the products'man needs, but unfortunately we are 
not training our youth so that they can use these resources. 

Unless we all work together in giving you the skills that will 
enable you to make our State rich in its own way of living, your 
chance and ours for happiness is a small one. Without the power 
to convert our resources, our youth must either sink into greater 
poverty at home or migrate to centers where our raw materials are 
already being processed. If we go on living in such a way as to 
take away from our resources instead of adding to them, the prob- 
lem of the youths who come after you will be even more difficult 
than your own. 

The schools alone cannot bring your education closer to life. 
They cannot alone remedy your individual problems. Even if they 
change the curriculum, place every boy and girl in the proper 
grade, give every one of you individual instruction, they cannot 
overcome the lack of play-grounds, the hunger some of you feel, 
the jobs your fathers might not have. The schools must do their 
best to give you the knowledge you need, the jobs you want, but 
others must help. The leaders in your community, your fathers, 
your ministers, and many others must combine their efforts to give 
you the basis for a good life, by helping you learn, not only from 
your schoolbooks, but from the world around you. 

You, as well as they, have responsibilities. You boys and girls 
in the schools must learn to invent and not just to memorize. Open 
your eyes, look at the world around you, try to find a place that 
is really yours, do all you can to achieve it. For only by seeing the 
world as it is and as it might be, and taking advantage of any 
opportunity your elders are able to create, will you achieve, in our 
State, the democratic way of life in which we all believe. 


Youth at Home 


The home, the school, and the church—these are three great in- 
fluences in your life, and of them your home is the most important. 
The story of each of you begins there, and much of what you ac- 
complish or miss when you go out into the world depends on the 
surroundings in which you grew up. Your parents, their affection 
for each other, their education, the money with which they support 
you, are vital parts of youth’s story. 

Most of you live with your parents, but some of you come from 
homes that have been broken up. Not so many of the white youths, 
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but more than half of the colored come from homes that for one 
reason or another have been dissolved. Those of you who are 
living with your families cannot realize what it means to be with- 
out the comfort and understanding of both parents. For you who 
are already deprived of this, we can only hope that some day you 
will be able to make for yourself the kind of home you would like 
to have. 

Many of you who live in your own homes have your troubles. 
Perhaps your mothers and fathers feel held back by their lack of 
education, for your answers to the questions we asked tell us that 
only one of the white fathers out of four was graduated from high 
school. Even the parents who have the advantage of a good educa- 
tion sometimes feel the same inability to cope with their problems 
that you often feel in attempting to solve your own. But we be- 
lieve, as most of them do, that your best chance of adjusting to 
the modern world in which we live is to work with your parents in 
making the home a place where your difficulties will be relieved 
rather than intensified. Your teachers and your schools, knowing 
that you will be the heads of tomorrow’s families, must help give 
you an education that will prepare you to be a successful home- 
maker. 


What Is Your Father’s Job? 


The fathers of some of you work at professional pursuits, others 
are workmen, some are servants. The largest single group of boys 
and girls in our story have fathers who are occupied with farm life. 
Like your fathers, your mothers work at different tasks, but most 
of the white are housewives, while many of the Negro mothers work 
outside the homes. Whatever your parents do, whether they work 
in the home or at business, your own life is closely tied up with 
their occupations. If they are not working at all, your concern, as 
your answers tell us, is naturally great. Some of the young people 
claim that their most pressing problem is the unemployment of 
their parents. “My father has been sick and out of work . . . the 
strike at the factory where my mother works . .. my mother is out 
of work. I am too.” Statements like these tell us that there is much 
we need to do, not only for boys and girls, but for the parents 
who are often frustrated in attempting to fill their childrens’ need. 
It seems especially tragic that people should be in want in a country 
like ours where there are resources enough to take care of everyone. 


The Home Itself 


Some of you live in your own homes but over half of you live 
in rented houses. What of these homes? Are they warm enough, 
do they have electric lights, a refrigerator, an electric iron, indoor 
bathrooms, other conveniences? Some of you take these things for 
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granted, but one youth in every ten said that his home did not 
have a single one of these items. Of the Negroes, one in every four 
lives in a house barren of conveniences. 

We should have housing laws to see that each family has at 
least the elementary conveniences, and in some communities we do. 
But the majority of the families of the boys and girls who answered 
our questions are not living even with average comfort. The single 
encouraging thing about the lack of the most elementary con- 
veniences in these homes is that it reveals a vast unused market for 
the products we make. If only the people could afford to buy! 
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The Family Income 


As you would expect, in most of the families the father is the 
chief bread-winner, and the mother is the person who most fre- 
quently assists. Some of you in the schools did not know how much 
income your parents had, but your teachers could estimate fairly 
accurately from what they knew of you and of the kind of homes 
from which you come. These estimates revealed that among the 
pupils, only one half of the white and less than one tenth of the 
black had an income of as much as $1000 a year for the entire 
family. Figures like these do not prove anything about any one 
individual—they might not apply to you—but they show only too 
clearly the stunting economic handicaps facing many of our youths. 
Above all, these young people need to get the kind of education 
that will help them combat the economic troubles that have ham- 
pered their parents. 

You might well ask if your education will help you make more 
money. No one can guarantee that, but it is true that fathers who 
graduated from high school appear to earn twice as much each 
year as the fathers who never went to school. 


How Does the Family Income Affect You? 


As we pointed out, some of you have been brought up to take 
conveniences, even luxuries, for granted. You may ride in your 
own car, have your own radio, share a bathroom with only one 
other person. These things are so much a part of your scheme of 
living that you forget how much they cost. Unfortunately, at the 
other end of the scale are boys and girls whose family income is so 
low that they think of it as their own biggest problem. These 
youths say: “I haven’t had enough clothes and nourishing food. . . . 
I didn’t have shoes. . . . I didn’t have dress and couldn’t go any- 
where. . . . I don’t have things like other people.” 

True, only a small number wrote like this, but the fact that 
any boy or girl should lack makes those of us who are more for- 
tunate pause. It should make us begin now to think about what 
we can do to help them live with the dignity that is the right of 
every human being. 


Your Life and the School 


In our world the family cannot do as much for youth as it once 
could. It no longer educates you for a vocation, plans your leisure 
time, or trains you in health and character as it did in the days 
when each family was an isolated group. In its place stands the 
school, which is expected to be a second father and mother, and to 
train you to go out and meet life on satisfactory terms. Nobody 
can say just how well the schools are doing this, but from your own 
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reports on what the schools are offering boys and girls, you can 
make your own judgment of how well education in our State is 
fulfilling its responsibilities. 

Most of the boys and girls who gave us these facts are still in 
the elementary schools, but that does not mean we are not inter- 
ested in high-school youth. The trouble is that so many youths 
drop out of school before they reach the upper grades (which in 
itself is something to think about) that it was difficult to get the 
information we wanted. Of those who were still being educated, 
both in elementary and high school, one fifth to two thirds have 
failed in one or another grade. In no grade are more than three- 
fourths of you at the level you should be. Some of you have been 
ill, which makes your failure understandable, but many of you 
claim never to worry about your health. That so many of you are 
retarded makes us wonder whether our schools are too strict, 
whether many of the pupils are more backward than we have be- 
lieved them to be, or whether our schools are presenting what they 
have to tell you in such an uninteresting manner that you don’t 
care about learning it. 

Another thing that seemed important to know was how much 
studying most of you do at home. Judging from your answers, it 
seems that home study is not necessary or that you are not in- 
terested in doing very much of it. The average weekly amount of 
study for high-school youths is between five and seven hours, or 
about one hour a day. One boy thinks that the fact that the stu- 
dents study so little is the school’s fault. He says, “. . . modern 
high school is too easy. A person may pass with little effort—if any. 
This has tended to make me slightly lazy.” 

But what of the boys and girls who no longer have to study? 
Those who have already left school, what did they achieve in the 
way of education before they set out to earn a living? Over half of 
them never reached high school, and of those who did, only one in 
five of the white boys and one in fifteen of the Negroes managed to 
graduate. Fewer still went to college—one in twenty-two of the 
white boys and one in one hundred of the black. Figures like these 
reveal the sad story that the schools today are not managing to 
keep many of our youths long enough to give them a better prep- 
aration for life than their parents had. 

Remember that these youths who left our schools did not come 
from any special parts of North Carolina, from the deep country, 
the closed-in hills, the mill villages. They came from all parts of a 
great southern State. Neither they nor their parents would claim 
that four or five years of elementary schooling would fit them for 
the exacting demands of contemporary life. But somewhere, some- 
how, they left school early. Like us, you are probably wondering 
why. 
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Why Youths Leave School 


Since 1919, we have had a law in North Carolina which requires 
that all children between the ages of six and fourteen attend school 
regularly. But many of the out-of-school youths who told us their 
story—eleven percent of the whites and more than twice as many 
of the Negroes—had left school by their fourteenth birthday. This 
is not only against a law but it is contrary to the desires nearly all 
youth have to acquire the knowledge we shall need all our lives, 
at the proper time and place for acquiring it. Did these boys and 
girls deliberately throw their opportunity away, leave school of 
their own accord, or were they forced into what they did? 

The reasons they gave were explicit. First, they were needed at 
home; second, they were tired of school; third, they lacked the 
money to continue. That many of them left simply because they 
were uninterested in further education is not a very glowing trib- 
ute, either to them or to the schools they left. It is interesting 
that fewer of the Negroes than of the white youths give as their 
reason for leaving school that they feel they have all the education 
they need. With the colored youth, financial reasons stand at the 
head of the list. 


Youth Looks Ahead 


For most of you the future is not seen “through a glass darkly,” 
but is as bright as morning sun. Each of you hopes to conquer 
the problems that stand in your way, to make your mark on the 
world. What you learn at school has much to do with your future. 
Some of you, already linking education with the larger world, 
have begun to wonder what you can do best in life. Some of you 
think you know already, others are at loose ends, but all of you 
want from the school the kind of training that will help you achieve 
the goals you set for yourself. 

What are these goals, what do our youth want to be, for what 
are they preparing? A third of you in the high schools have not 
chosen any definite tasks. Some people think this is a bad sign, 
but perhaps it is better for you to wait a little on the important 
question of what you can do best than to rush hastily into some 
work for which you are not fitted and for which there is no de- 
mand. To do any work successfully, you must want to do it, be 
able to do it, and find a place where the task needs to be done. 

In our high schools, a good many of those who have chosen 
what they want to do expect—or maybe it would be better to say 
that they hope—to attend college or have some definite further 
training. Others, realizing the impossibility of further education, 
or perhaps not desiring it, plan to go to work at once, without 
additional training for your chosen task. The number of these 
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last is so small that it makes us suspect that you feel that the schools 
have not given you the kind of training that will help you get 
and keep the jobs you are after. This in spite of the fact that for 
a number of years training in vocations has been one of the first 
aims of our schools. 

Most of you, whether or not college is on your program, want 
to enter a profession or get the kind of “white-collar” job that will 
bring you a desirable place in the community and enough money 
to retain that place. So many of you have expressed a desire for 
these “white-collar” jobs that if all of you should get them, in 
ten years North Carolina would have about half its wage-earners 
engaged in learned professions. What of the farmers, mechanics, 
laborers, servants—vital to every community? Well, if all of you 
got your wish we would have to import them! 

The schools realize facts like these but they have not brought 
them home to you strongly enough. We know that because you 
told us in your answers to our questions. We also know that the 
schools are not giving you the help you probably want in choosing 
a career, for only one in ten of you say that your teachers have 
helped you in choosing your vocation. One third of you say that 
nobody at all—friends, teachers, parents, relatives—has helped you. 
If you want advisors, and they will not come to you, seek them 
out. Find out what jobs are available in your community, ask your 
school for training in these jobs. If you are reasonably sure of 
going to college, talk to your teacher about the type of college that 
will give you the training you need, find out how you can fuse your 
interests with your work when you arrive there. If your problem 
is to find a job at once, turn your eyes on your own community. 
By making your own small place where you are needed, you are 
opening the way to the bright future you desire! 


How Youth Work and Play 


Is it all work and no play, or the other way around? Let’s think 
first about the boys and girls, in school and out, who already have 
jobs. What kind of work do they do, how much time do they spend 
at it, what salary do they make? Do they work for the government, 
for private firms, or for their parents? Most important, how do 
they themselves feel about the way they are earning a living? 

Many of you in the high schools do not work at all, but those 
of you who do have jobs of all kinds. Some work in stores, others 
do odd jobs, help in their own or another’s home. Boys sell news- 
papers, or take jobs on a farm. Since N.Y.A. has been available, 
some of you are helping in the schools. But twice as many girls as 
boys—and this surprised us—told us they were N.Y.A. students. 
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Working After You Leave School 


A few of the youth who have left school earn more than $1000 
a year, but not very many. Some of you who are out at work are 
supporting dependants as well as yourselves. Negro youth, who 
usually have smaller incomes, report more dependents than the 
white. 

What kind of jobs did those of you find who are already at 
work? Work as semi-skilled laborers, clerks, farm workers, servants 
—these are the tasks most youth succeeded in finding. 

You in the schools have told us what you want to become. The : 
boys and girls who have left school also had ideals about what they 
wanted to be, but these ideals seem as far apart as the poles from 
the jobs at which they are actually working: 


For every 31 male white youths in school who said they wanted to be 
professional persons, 1 secured professional work as a first full-time job. 


For every 16 white high-school girls who said they wanted to be professional 
persons, 1 secured professional work. 


For every 175 male Negro high-school youths who said they wished to be 
professional workers, 1 secured professional work as a first full-time job. 


For every 42 Negro high-school girls who wanted to be professional persons, 
1 secured professional work. 


On the other hand: \ 


For every 1 male white high-school youth who said he wanted to be a 
servant, 18 secured work as servants for their first full-time job. 


For every 1 white high-school girl who said she wanted to be a servant, 
26 secured work as servants. 


For every 1 male Negro high-school youth who said he wanted to be a ) 
servant, 6 secured work as servants. 


For every 1 high-school Negro girl who said she wanted to be a servant, | 
24 secured work as servants. 


In these jobs—which for most of them were not what they said they 
wanted—nearly all earned less than $15 a week. 

Most of the youths who found jobs—nine out of ten—got them 
with private concerns or with individuals. They learned of these 
openings through friends, relatives, or personal application. The 
schools they had attended did almost nothing to help them find 
work. Some of the boys went to C.C.C. camps, others worked for 
the W.P.A. Many found N.Y.A. a useful training opportunity: 
“The N.Y.A. taught me how to paint and caused me to get a job,” 
says one youth. Say others: “It has taught me to care for flowers, 
build furniture, plant trees. . . . trains you how to handle books 
and gave me some experience in typing. . . . The N.Y.A. is helping 
me learn a trade that will enable me to be self-supporting and aid 
in the support of my family.” 
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Youth Playing 


Do you youth who are in the schools spend your leisure time 
in ways that really “re-create,” or do you simply try to find ways 
to break the monotony of everyday life? What hobbies do you 
have? Are there sufficient playgrounds in your community, or do 
you lack recreational facilities? 

Most of you play out of doors, go to the movies, listen to the 
radio, attend a party now and then. Few of you spend your spare 
time in music, finding out about art, or learning subjects not 
taught in school. Most of you who have such interests as these 
say you developed them for yourselves, without the aid of the 
school—we hope this will be different in the future. 

Much of the trouble young people get into comes from not 
having interesting things to do, or decent places to go. One girl 
says: 

“This place is dead around here for everybody. We do not have a decent 
gym in our town for the young people to play in. We do not have a ball 
park, no swimming pools unless we drive ten or twelve miles, no recreation 
for anybody. If only we had some place to play, or something to do. The 


older people, too, need something to interest them, something to take their 
minds off the hustle and bustle of the day.” 


Youth Looks at Its Health 


Nearly half of you told us that you had not been sick at all 
during the past year. This is a good record. But we must not 
forget the boys and girls—one in every sixteen—who said they were 
absent from school or work one or more days each month because 
they were ill. Just as important is another group who say they are 
in poor health because of some chronic trouble. 

Have you ever had a physical examination? One fourth of the 
white youths and a third of the black say they have not. Many 
others have not been examined in over two years. More rural 
youths than those living in the city have never had physical exami- 
nations. Wherever you livé, if you are in the group of those who 
have not been examined, it would be wise to get a check-up as 
soon as you can. 

What about your teeth? Have you had a dental examination 
recently? And your eyes? Many of you whose fathers are farmers 
or laborers have not had your teeth or eyes examined recently. 
One thing you should certainly do, and that is to have the test 
for tuberculosis which many of the schools, or any doctor, will give 
you. 
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You and Other People 


Many of you have said something about your attempts to adjust 
yourselves to the world in which you live and the people with 
whom you come in contact. Some of you feel that your parents 
are too strict; others say that your parents do not give you enough 
attention. Then there are family quarrels—they upset every one. 
Here are some of the comments: 


“My mother treats me as if I were nine or ten instead of fifteen.” 
“My parents object to my dating a certain boy friend.” 
“My mother is dead and my father is not good as she was.” 


“Many young people have been allowed to do as they please before they 
have sense enough to behave out of their parents’ sight.” 


“I lack friends, for which no one is to blame but me.” 

“Boys and girls high-hat me.” 

“I was in love with a girl and she suddenly grew tired of me. I am now 
unhappy.” 


When you need advice on problems like these, most of you 
naturally turn to your parents. Only a few of you say you go for 
help to teachers, scoutmasters, or ministers. This tells us that the 
home is still the place where most of us find the help we need. 


What of the Future? 


In a few years you who are now youth will be citizens and 
leaders. In North Carolina we are rich in having so many of you, 
and we are also rich in the resources you need, if only we can make 
these resources available to you. This study is a beginning. It is 
our hope that some of the conditions you have pointed out to us 
with such disarming bluntness can soon be remedied. It is also our 
hope that this story, told by the youth of today for the youth of 
tomorrow, is a forecast of the better life! 
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A few of the youth who have left school earn more than $1000 
a year, but not very many. Some of you who are out at work are 
supporting dependants as well as yourselves. Negro youth, who 
usually have smaller incomes, report more dependents than the 
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What kind of jobs did those of you find who are already at 
work? Work as semi-skilled laborers, clerks, farm workers, servants 
—these are the tasks most youth succeeded in finding. 

You in the schools have told us what you want to become. The 
boys and girls who have left school also had ideals about what they 
wanted to be, but these ideals seem as far apart as the poles from 
the jobs at which they are actually working: 


For every 31 male white youths in school who said they wanted to be 
professional persons, 1 secured professional work as a first full-time job. 


For every 16 white high-school girls who said they wanted to be professional 
persons, 1 secured professional work. 


For every 175 male Negro high-school youths who said they wished to be 
professional workers, 1 secured professional work as a first full-time job. : 
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For every 1 male white high-school youth who said he wanted to be a 
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For every 1 male Negro high-school youth who said he wanted to be a 
servant, 6 secured work as servants. 


For every 1 high-school Negro girl who said she wanted to be a servant, 
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In these jobs—which for most of them were not what they said they 
wanted—nearly all earned less than $15 a week. 

Most of the youths who found jobs—nine out of ten—got them 
with private concerns or with individuals. They learned of these 
openings through friends, relatives, or personal application. The 
schools they had attended did almost nothing to help them find 
work. Some of the boys went to C.C.C. camps, others worked for 
the W.P.A. Many found N.Y.A. a useful training opportunity: 
“The N.Y.A. taught me how to paint and caused me to get a job,” 
says one youth. Say others: “It has taught me to care for flowers, 
build furniture, plant trees. . . . trains you how to handle books 
and gave me some experience in typing. . . . The N.Y.A. is helping 
me learn a trade that will enable me to be self-supporting and aid 
in the support of my family.” 
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Do you youth who are in the schools spend your leisure time 
in ways that really “re-create,” or do you simply try to find ways 
to break the monotony of everyday life? What hobbies do you 
have? Are there sufficient playgrounds in your community, or do 
you lack recreational facilities? 

Most of you play out of doors, go to the movies, listen to the 
radio, attend a party now and then. Few of you spend your spare 
time in music, finding out about art, or learning subjects not 
taught in school. Most of you who have such interests as these 
say you developed them for yourselves, without the aid of the 
school—we hope this will be different in the future. 

Much of the trouble young people get into comes from not 
having interesting things to do, or decent places to go. One girl 
says: 

“This place is dead around here for everybody. We do not have a decent 
gym in our town for the young people to play in. We do not have a ball 
park, no swimming pools unless we drive ten or twelve miles, no recreation 
for anybody. If only we had some place to play, or something to do. The 


older people, too, need something to interest them, something to take their 
minds off the hustle and bustle of the day.” 


Youth Looks at Its Health 


Nearly half of you told us that you had not been sick at all 
during the past year. This is a good record. But we must not 
forget the boys and girls—one in every sixteen—who said they were 
absent from school or work one or more days each month because 
they were ill. Just as important is another group who say they are 
in poor health because of some chronic trouble. 

Have you ever had a physical examination? One fourth of the 
white youths and a third of the black say they have not. Many 
others have not been examined in over two years. More rural 
youths than those living in the city have never had physical exami- 
nations. Wherever you live, if you are in the group of those who 
have not been examined, it would be wise to get a check-up as 
soon as you can. 

What about your teeth? Have you had a dental examination 
recently? And your eyes? Many of you whose fathers are farmers 
or laborers have not had your teeth or eyes examined recently. 
One thing you should certainly do, and that is to have the test 
for tuberculosis which many of the schools, or any doctor, will give 
you. 
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You and Other People 


Many of you have said something about your attempts to adjust 
yourselves to the world in which you live and the people with 
whom you come in contact. Some of you feel that your parents 
are too strict; others say that your parents do not give you enough 
attention. Then there are family quarrels—they upset every one. 
Here are some of the comments: 


“My mother treats me as if I were nine or ten instead of fifteen.” 
“My parents object to my dating a certain boy friend.” 
“My mother is dead and my father is not good as she was.” 


“Many young people have been allowed to do as they please before they 
have sense enough to behave out of their parents’ sight.” 


“I lack friends, for which no one is to blame but me.” 

“Boys and girls high-hat me.” 

“I was in love with a girl and she suddenly grew tired of me. I am now 
unhappy.” 


When you need advice on problems like these, most of you 
naturally turn to your parents. Only a few of you say you go for 
help to teachers, scoutmasters, or ministers. This tells us that the 
home is still the place where most of us find the help we need. 


What of the Future? 


In a few years you who are now youth will be citizens and 
leaders. In North Carolina we are rich in having so many of you, 
and we are also rich in the resources you need, if only we can make 
these resources available to you. This study is a beginning. /t is 
our hope that some of the conditions you have pointed out to us 
with such disarming bluntness can soon be remedied. It is also our 
hope that this story, told by the youth of today for the youth of 
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